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ABSTRACT 
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THE CHANGING DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SETTINGS ^ ♦♦♦t ^ 

Major changes are occurring ~ some documented trends are well under way, 
and more changes are anticipated: among the significant ones are — 

• Changing demographics : There is a growing diversity in the population. There 
will be proportionately fewer young people — but more older people. There will 
be a higher number and proportion of ethnic minorities, and growing urban and 
rural disadvantaged populations made up of all ethnic groups. The per -capita 
Income ''gap" will widen between "haves" and "have nots". 

■ Advancing technology : e.g., mlcro-electronfcs, computers, materials, gene- 
tics, biotechnology, energy, manufacturing, programmable controllers, optlcst 
medicine, telecommunications — to mention a few. Most of these affect pro- 
ducts, processes and services. The rate of change continues to accelerate. 

■ More I ntens I ve g 1 oba 1 - 1 nter nat 1 ona i r e 1 at I on s t \ nter-dependence and cofnpet I - 
tlon wli; bring about much greater complexities and have significant economic, 
social and political ramifications. Major job displacements will occur. 

■ Changes In Education ; The educational levels of Americans In general will 
continue to rise slowly, but the disparities (gaps) are large between levels of 
education of White American vs. those "at-risk". I.e., Blacks, HIspanics and 
Native Americans (as well as urban and rural disadvantaged of all ethnic 
groups). This will have deleterious effects on our economy and society. There 
will be a continuation in the higher proportions of at-risk youth who experience 
lower academic successes and drop out of high school for a variety of reasons. 
The poor will face even greater obstacles (both academic and financial) in par- 
ticipating successfully in post-secondary vocational training or college-level 
education programs; this applies to at-risk adults as well as youth. Of more 
and more importance to every worker Is the acquisition of a sound educational 
foundation and good personal attributes in order to get a good job, and in order 
to be (re) trained and upgraded as changes occur, with the least cost to 
employers in terms of time, money and other resources. 

■ Changes in the Workforce and Workplace 

• Workforce . There will be fewer (total) numbers of working-age youth — with 
more minority representation, resulting in keener competition among military 
recruiters, educational Institutions and employers for youth having the 
••best" gual if Ications, There is an aging of the many baby-boomers born 
shortly after WW II, many of whom are greeting their fortieth birthday. 
Also, many women have jointed the workforce, largely because of three his- 
toric forces. First came the i960s' feminist movement which encouraged 
housewives to seek fulfillment In a career. Second, economic recessions and 
Inflation In the 1970s necessitated greater reliance on dual Incomes. Third, 
because of high divorce rates and increasing illegitimacy rates in the 1970s 
and 1980s, an increasing proportion of household are headed and supported by 
women. This rapid expansion of the labor force is now slowing perceptibly*; 
However, this changing pool of workers has resulted in a growing mismatch 
between the skills they have or bring to the job and those skills employers 
need most. 

o There will continue to be large numbers of displaced workers who have lost 
their jobs due to plant closings, automat i on t new products or processes, new 
materials and other reasons. Most displaced workers get Jobs at lower than 
previous earnings, or part-time work; but some remain unemployed because of 
educational and skill levels Inadeguate for the qualifications needed for 
emerging, higher -complexity, and changing job requirements, and because they 
live In places where there are Inadeguate employment opportunities* 

DR. J. P. LISACK 
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o On the positive s.det there wHl be growing needs for workers who do pos- 
sess necessarv qualifications pertinent to new or changing (growth) occupa- 
tions. A sound educational base, good attitude and positive interpersonal 
bkills are becoming more critical to get a job; continuing education and 
training Is becoming a necessity to advance in a career where job security, 
wages and benefits are usually much better. 



"temporary workers" to meet 
fringe benefits and unions 
range 



o More employers are opting to use contingent or 
peak loads- Problems of promotion, pay raises, 

are avoided- These "Just In time workers" (some self-employed) range from 
file clerks, skilled secretaries and computer specialists to managers and 
white-collar professionals, particularly in the service sector- The Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates tnat up to one out of every four jobs is done by a 
contingent worker- 



• Workplace ^ A number of significant change are hap- 
pening which affect millions of jobs, such as: 

o The number of jobs in manufacturing may continue 
to decrease si Ightly but w1 P change significantly 
due to foreign competition, foreign low-cost labor 
and to improved productivity (automation, computer 
integration, qual Ity control , new processes and 
materials)- The loss of manufacturing jobs has 
been more than offset by an increase in numhers of 
service jobs- An unknown is the extent and nature 
of new occupations that will be created in 
response to new technologies- However, these new 
occupations tend to require higher levels of edu- 
cation and skill than tne old manufacturing assem- 
bly and production jobs- 




T>is IS wrut is looseiv iuMwn as a 
woficpuce/ " 



o The average wages paid in manufacturing jobs are higher than the average 
wages In service jobs- For example, in Indiana the March 1988 average weekly 
wage for the "Job- lost'' category (mostly in durable-goods manufacturing) was 
$492.66 whereas the average weekly wage for the "jcl-gain" category (essen- 
tially In non-health and retail trade) were only $225.50 and $174.64, respec- 
tively. If this trend toward more lower-paying jobs continues, we can expect 
to experience a profound reduction in the average standard of living and 
greater disparity between the haves and the have-nots- Two incomes from 
service or retail jobs will be required to provide the same life style that 
one manufacturing job allowed; the prop>ortlon of more households with two or 
more workers continues to grow. 

o Entry-level Jobs in the workplace will increasingly require persons who 
have basic academic, analytical , and interpersonal ski 1 Is - Many Jobs are 
increasing In complexity, and computer applications are expanding- The Jobs 
that are projected to grow the fastest (percentage Increase) usually require 
post-secondary training or education- 

o Increasing are pools of skilled workers (e.g., computer related or other 
specialized occupations) who can be trained and hired out to different 
employers on a temporary basis in order to meet peak work loads or rapidly 
changing condltlons- 

o The evolution of computer technology and expanding applications of many 
scientific advances are rapidly changing the workplace as well as the nature 
of many jobs. Such advances increasingly allow better planning, control and 
operations to be performed on local, national or worldwide scales. Latest 
technological advances are often ahead of abilities of persons to apply them 
to their maximum capabilities- 
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HAHAGIHG DIVERSITY WITHIN 
AN INCREASINGLY INTER-OEPEHOENT SOCIETY 



One of the more significant changes In the 
work ptace over the past twenty years has been 
the emergence of a workforce with more diverse 
characteristics. In essence, working groups 
are becoming increasingly more pluralistic: 
members of diverse ethnic, racial, religious, 
age or social groups generally maintain partic- 
ipation in and development of their traditional culture or special interests 
within the confines of common work settings. As time passes, there will be even 
greater diversity and variation from traditional experiences. 

The pluralism evident in the workplace Is also reflected In the educational 
environment. In fact, these waves of growing diversity ripple through education- 
al Institutions at all levels (elementary, secondary and post-secondary) before 
they wash ashore In the workplace. 

Administrators, managers, supervisors and educators who are dependent upon 
racially, sexually, culturally or socially diverse populations will be inr'^eas- 
ingly required to identify, understand and respond to the differences and issues 
implicit in diversity ar^ to deveiop understanding, policies and procedures for 
productively working with this diversity. 

In addltfon, because of increasing worldwide marketing and competition, U.S. 
management and workers need at least a greatet awareness of, understanding of, 
and respect for foreign cultures, values, and economic principles. Some occupia- 
tions require good working communication skills with foreign consumers and com- 
panies. Moreover, as foreign companies continue to Increase production within 
the U.S. Itself, greater awareness, understanding and respect will be increas- 
ingly required of U.S. citizens in general. 



SEXUAL DIVERSIT Y 

In recent years, the majority of beginning workers have been women, and this 
trend is expected to continue. This upsurge of women entering the workforce Is 
largely because of three historic forces. First came the 1960s' feminist move- 
ment which encouraged housewives to seek fulfillment In a career. Secondt eco- 
nomic recessions and inflation In the 1970s necessitated greater reliance on dual 
Incomes. Third, because of high divorce rates and Increasing Illegitimacy rates 
In the 1970s and 1980s, an increasing proportion of households are headed and 
supported by women. 

Although progress Is being made, women continue to enter lower-pay occupa- 
tions, to remain at lower managerial or supervisory levels, and thus to earn 
lower average Incomes than men, at a time when an Increasing number of women are 
being responsible for solely supporting a family. 

SKILL-LEVEL DIVERSIT Y 

An Increasing proportion of working-age youth are at-risk of not being ade- 
quately prepared for work or life Itself. Although a higher proportion of Black, 
Hispanic, and Native American are at risk, the majority of at-risk youth are 
still among the White population. These at-risk young people tend to come from 
soclo-economlcal ly disadvantaged families and tend to drop out of high school or, 



if they remain in school, tend to be less adequately prepared for life and work 
than other graduates. As a result, they are less likely to participate In the 
workforce and to yet and keep ecnployment If they do enter the workforce. In 
addition, this at-risk group tends to encounter greater social and health 
problems, such as greater involvement in crime and higher Incidence of addiction 
problems. Without special help early, these youth will lack basic academic, 
interpersonal and enployabi 1 i ty skills ~ especially the ability and willingness 
to learn and adapt to changes. 

Another group at increasing risk consists of tnose adults with lower 
academic and technical skills (many of whom may not have finished high school) 
who found it relatively easy to obtain primarily manual or physical jobs which 
may not have depended greatly upon such skills. A large number of workers (15- 
20%) are basically illiterate; that is, they are unable to adequately read or 
write in the English language, perform numerical calculations or reason out 
problems effectively. Another large number (10-20%) are or will become function- 
ally Illiterate; that is, they possess basic literacy in general but are or will 
become unable to function at levels high enough to perform changing Job tasks. 
Serious problems of illiteracy include economic impacts (reduced productivity due- 
to low job skills, high unemployment, and greater time and expense of (re)train- 
ing), societal or political problems, and anguishing personal experiences and 
feel ings. 

Literacy levels and technical skills of currently working adults and 
citizens are becoming increasingly important because of 

• technological advances occurring withfn the workplace and marketplace, 

• new products or processes and new materials, 

• plant closings and workforce reductions, and 

• the need to stay competitive in worldwide markets. 

Consequently, many jobs are increasing in complexity, especially with con^ter 
applications. Literacy and technical requirements will continue to increase, 
shortening the "life-cycle" of jobs and necessitating adults to either learn new 
things regularly just to maintain job levels (not to mention advancing in a 
career) or suffer displacement from their jobs and replacement by adults who do 
possess the necessary skills. 

Displaced workers must then seek retraining or upgrade training or resign 
themselves to lover-paying full- or part-time jobs (particularly in small service 
or retail industries). If they can find employment at all. 



RACIAL/ETHNIC DIVERSIT Y 

Black Americans comprise the largest U.S. ethnic-minority group and are 
increasing in numbers faster than Whites. The faatest-qrowlriQ population groups 
are Hispanics and Asian Americans. However, the wont Ignored ethnic-mfnorlt les 
are probably the Native Americans. These four groups together con»)ri3e an 
Increasing proportion of the potential new workforce but differ markedly in their 
characteristics, including basic academic skills, technical skills, and social or 
cultural values. 

9*WK? sre more likely than any other racial or ethnic group to come from 
and to ccfitinue single-parent families, with their often resulting health, educa- 
tional and other socio-economic difficulties. As a result, they are 50 percent 

• more likely than Whites to drop out of school, and even those who do complete 
high school are in general Jess prepared academically for higher education or for 
work. They are less likely to pursue higher education, and those who do pursue it 
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are less likely to pursue higher-paying technical careers. Blacks are rnore 
likely to "participate" in the labor force but are also more Hkely to experience 
unecnp I oyment and lower average incomes. 

Hlspanlcs tend to come from large families and lower socio-economic back- 
grounds and have the highest birth rates of all racial or ethnic groups but also 
tend to have rather strong family bonds, although not as strong as those of 
Whites or Asian Americans. Hany within the rapidly Increasing Hispanic popula- 
tion are immigrants from poor, underprivileged countries, lacking even basic 
educational levels In their native language, besides English. They are twice as 
likely to leave school, more because of moving around than to dropping out 
entirely. They have high labor participation rates but are less likely to pursue 
high-paying careers and more likely to experience higher unemployment than Whites 
(but lower than Blacks). 

Native Americans, the smallest racial groups and thus often overlooked, tend 
to have characteristics similar to those of Blacks and Hispanics. Their birth 
rates tend to be high. They tend to be in female-headed households more than any 
other racial group, except for Blacks. Their educational attainment and perfor- 
mance tend to be low, including low high-school graduation rates. Their average 
incomes tend to be among the lowest, and their unemployment rates are amcxig the 
highest (sometimes even higher than those of Blacks). 

Asian Aagrjcans, the second fastest-growing ethnic-minority group, have the 
lowest fertility rates of the racial groups. Their rapid increase is therefore 
due to intense immigration. This immigration, however, is from a variety of 
countries and cultural backgrounds. Asian Americans tend to have the strongest 
family bonds and give top priority to a good education. They have the highest 
high-school graduation rates, the highest college-attendance rates, the highest 
academic performance, the highest average incomes, and the lowest unemployment 
rates. 



AGE DIVERSI TY 

The population and workforce in general are aging. The majority of workers 
will be part of the baby-boom generation. There will be fewer working-age youth, 
resulting in keener competition among military recruiters, educational institu- 
tions, and employers for youth having the best qualifications. However, an 
Increasing proportion of the diminishing number of working-age youth will come 
from at-risk socio-economic groups. An increasing proportion of new working-age 
youth will lack adequate basic academic, technical, or interpersonal skills 
necessary for high work productivity. This will require special efforts by 
employers, educators, and government agencies to overcome barriers to at-risk 
youth and provide opportunities for them to attain their potential in order to 
meet the needs of society in general. 

With the aging of the workforce, an increasing proportion of the population 
Is falling in the retirement-age group. At the same time that the number of 
working-age youth Is diminishing, society Is losing the experience and positive 
work attitudes of an increasing number of key workers to retirement — in many 
cases to early retirement. There is, however, an increasing trend for retired 
persons to return to the workforce on a part-time basis to add greater fulfill- 
ment to their lives and to supplement their socUI-secur Ity income. They are, in 
addition, contributing in a special way to their work environment In serving as 
positive examples for young employees. 
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WOMEN M>.r:A6IN6 MEN* 

(Highl Ights) 




... No iatter the gender or unagerial jtyle of the linute, the ability to lanage subordinates effectively, 
■ale or feiale, is a sklil critical in the cilib to the top. ... So w^•re does the discomfort betveen ules and 
their feaale supervisors com froi? The real problea isn't hoM momo linage len, but hoM we fuuin they aanage 
us. l»?ys Ellen Van Velsor, behavioral scientist at the Center for Cre'itlve Leadership.] 

... (Ulanagetcflt consultant and author Hary Jane Parsons [says,] 'It's silly to say that in the vorkplsce, a 
lan's gut reaction towrd a woMn will be no different than toward another aan. ... There's a difference betveen 
the sexes that is eipMsized Cdtside the office, [his doesn't ajtOMtlcally e/aporate because we're all wearing 
business suits.' 

... But what did woien currently lanaging kr, and other len who'd been lanaged by woieii, have to say? M 
dofl't think lany aen are against woMn bosses as woxn, but they are concerned about the overall effect on their 
job,' said Sally, an assistant vice president for a large Insurance coipany. 'For Instance, they aight wonder 
whether a fcMle boss will carry as wch clout with upper lanageMnt.* 

... (According to Van Velsor,) 'A woMn unager has to be sore careful of behavior that Is perceived as either 
too Hscuiine or too feilnine. There is a narrower range of behaviors aen will accept froi woien than frot other 
lien.' ... The poor woun aaoager. Every day she Kst live with a contradictory set of expectation; having to 
establish cownd without being too "■acho." ^he notion that fenle bosses wst be ruthless dictators to be 
respected by len is out, but soae wwen still have to struggle not to fall Into the 'tough trap.'... 

Neither can a woian tiptoe around sale subordinates hoping to avoid confrontation, according to Lois I'yse, ... 
president of her own advertising fin. 

... Soae long-held perceptions about how woKn lanage also can work to their advantage. ... (H]any aen and 
woien subordinates think feules take a greater personal Interest In their staffs. 

... (TJhe next logical question was whether woMn ikmU aanage ten any differently than they lanage woma. 
In Mst cases, the experts told le, len and woMn subordinates should be treated the sau: Consistency and fairness 
are always the best policies. 

But sow differences are bound to crop up. One tricky area Is non-business cowni cat Ions, the kind of talk 
unrelated to the job that builds caHraderie and teM spirit. ... Barbara, an executive at a lajor bank, 
[recounts,] "I try to find at least one coann personal experience with every person on ay staff,'.... 

At soM point, wst fcMle lanagers will have to deal with the dreaded lale subordinate who, for perforMnce, 
attitude, or other reasons, needs a repriiand. ... Hale chauvlnlsi problew often can be defused with cogence 
and confidence, the experts tell ae.... 

In the long run, the hest way to unage aen Is also the best way to aanage woMn: by good exavle. 'I don't 
acknowledge aen versus woMn so Mch as the Individual personalities and strengths of each person on ly staff,' 
Barbara said: 'You build support by being fair, receptl>fe, and encouraging a participative envlronMnt. That's 
really true for aanaging len and woien.'... 

Their biggest problea, aany fcMle aanagers say, Is that wown need to do all of these things better than a 
■an to get the saw anunt of respect. ... Sally agreed that woaen aanagers are under the iicroscope aore than the 
■ale pears, but the pressure can create opportunities as well. 'You definitely have to be better,' she coociudid. 
•Bgt with the attention, you also get aore of a chaace to shine.' 
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MANAGING DIVERSITY IN THE WORKFORCE » 
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For the first time In U.S. history, 
White males are a minority — only 46 
percent. Within a few years, 75 percent 
of those entering the workforce will be 
Minorities or women . Organizations that 
want the mcst productive employees will 
have to put aside old definitions of 
"corporate fit** and employ people of 
different colors and cultures. They will 
have to compete for women, Minorities and 
others who are different from the norm in 
age, appearance, physical ability and 
lifestyle. They will also have to devel- 
op and retain them. 

EwoiutOiU hMimptUmA, Most employ- 
ers — as wel I as their managers — are 

not prepared to deal with this rapidly emerging diversity In the workforce. Many 
managers are ''culturally deprived", having grown up with little contact with other 
cultures and having experienced a college education which did not cover multicultural 
situations. Most traditional models of human behavior and management methods are 
based on implicit assumptions of a homogeneous White male workforce. The most widely 
taught theories of motivation mirror the White male's own experience and attitudes. 
Some of these methods are actually counterproductive In dealing with women or ethnic 
minorit les. 




Maiui04ji0 Vh$9AAiXii. Some organ i zat i ons are mov i ng aggress I ve I y to meet the 
challenge. Positions are created, such as "director of valuing differences," "direc- 
tor of workforce diversity," "director of multicultural planning and design," etc. 
Others offer management courses dealing with race and gender, establish special com- 
mittees to select high-potential women and Minorities for key positions, establish 
networks and support groups to encourage personal and professional growth, and use 
business resource groups to address Issues pertaining to women and Minorities. "The 
company that gets out in front of managing diversity will have a competitive edge." 

Productivity may actually decline unless diversity Is deliberately managed and 
managed well. People tend to cluster with others like themselves, with whom they can 
be comfortable — but who also tend to confirm their own stereotypes. Prejudice and 
cultural misunderstandings cause conflict, bad decisions and poor results. HanagaMnt 
of diversity Is needed at all levels. 

tef/ond EQUAtlttf* Managing diversity means more than providing equal employment 
opportunities, which primarily confronts racism and prejudice. Managing diversity 
requires ascertaining the diversities, placing value upon the differences, and taking 
advantage of the benefits these differences can contribute. Ignoring differences Is 
as bad as emphasizing them, or treating them as deficits, or treating everyone In a 
group as Identical. Fair treatment Is more important than equal treatment. A good 
manager knows that individuals react differently for a variety of reasons. For 
example, many American Indiana do not want to be singled out and praised In front of 



peers ... .3 fnenaly pat on tne arm or oaCK mdv offena an Asian (a male manager so 
treating a female could have other problems on his hands). 

Wittt Euexi/ aanasM MeetU to Know. Therefore, what then do managers need to 
Harn in order to manage diversity or what barriers must be overcome? Four issues 
must be addressed: Stereotypes and associated assunptions, unwritten rules and 
double standards for success, the exclusivity of the "White male club" with its asso- 
ciated access to important information and relationships, and actual cultural dif- 
ferences. 

• Stereotypes with their associated assumptions are bad because they are so power- 
fully effective in creating over-general i::at ions of people in the stereotyped 
group and in over-simplifying behavioral relationshipr with the people. Managing 
diversity requires managers to learn new ways to recognize talent and to lay 
aside some assuniptions and look beyond styie to results. 

• Unwritten Rules are often unknown to women and Minorities. Each organization has 
its own culture, which reflects attitudes about what is important, how the organ- 
ization does its work, how employees are expected to behave, and how they are to 
be rewarded. These values have traditionally tended to be male. White and west- 
ern European — not because they are necessarily better than others but because 
they are the attitudes of the leaders. 

•Sometimes these rules are explicit, but, usually, at least some rules are 
implicit and ambiguous, often contradicting written policy. Often, the stere- 
otypic assumptions concerning a particular group influence use, interpretation or 
fulfillment of any unwritten rules. Managers therefore need to Identify and 
evaluate their organization's culture, unwritten rult^ and double standards. 
Valuing diversity may mean changing rules to accommodate differences in style and 
in perspective or, at least, communicating the (unwritten) rules. 

• Membership. The exclusivity of the "White male club" is important because being 
a meniber of the work "club" or team is just as important as hard work and compe- 
tence. People in the mainstream tend to fail to include those who are different 
from themselves and thereby exclude therr from important information anj relation- 
ships. For women and Mino-ities, membership is less "automatic" than for White 
maies, and promotional opportunities are less readily available for establishing 
a good work record and for reducing the greater risk others perceive to be asso- 
ciated with them. 

• Cultural Differences affect the values people bring to the workplace. Different 
people feel differeritly about their roles in an organization, how they can make a 
contribution, what they would like to receive as a member of the organization, 
and how they want to be recognized for their efforts. What motivates one worker 
may Inhibit another. This Includes accurately identifying and evaluating one's 
own culture. Adapting within diversity must be a two-way street shared by both 
all workers and managers. 

1. Periodically stop and ask. "What's going on here? What assuvtlons am I making?" 

2. Make sure all your employees are invited into the club. 

3. Share the unwritten rules and change them to nurture diversity. 

4. Be sensitive to individual differences: appreciate diversity. 
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STATE OF INDIANA POPULATION AGE STRUCTURE: 1985-2000 





'01 al" . 


lAlt: <F '-JD 


I ANA Pf.PULAilON 




I'EAR 


CHAfGc IN 


POPULATION 


GROUPS 


1985 


2000 


Number 


Percent 


0- 4 


414,620 


362,880 


-51 ,740 


- 1 2 . 48% 


5- 9 


405,660 


375,200 


-30,460 


- 7.51 


10-14 


422,030 


384,570 


-d7,460 


- 8.88 


15-19 


465,460 


422,770 


-42,690 


-9.17 


20-24 


518,950 


424,870 


-54 , 080 


-18. 13 


25-34 


909,680 


819,030 


-90,650 


- 9.97 


35-49 


990,420 


1 ,303,580 


+313, 160 


ill ^ o 

+3 1 ,62 


50-64 


761 , 180 


874,300 


+ 1 13, 120 




65+ 


627.890 


698,580 


+70,690 


4-11 C> A 


TOTALS 


5,515,890 


5,665,780 


+149,890 








WHITE^POPULATION 




AGE 


YEAR 


CHANGE IN 


POPULATION 


GROUPS 


1985 


2000 


Number 


Percent 


0- 4 


364,720 


316.310 


-48,410 


-13.27% 


5- 9 


356,810 


327,830 


-28,980 


- 8. 12 


10-14 


373,810 


336,490 


-37,320 


- 9.98 


15-19 


419,910 


374,970 


-44,940 


-10.70 


ZO-24 


466,590 


370,480 


-68 ,210 


-18.90 


25-34 


817,970 


731,750 i 


-86,220 


-10.54 


35-49 


912,560 


1 ,170,730 i 


+258, 170 


+28.29 


50-64 


708, 140 


309,750 1 


+101,610 


+14,35 


65+ 


592.630 


655,050 ! 


+62,420 


f 10.53 


TOTALS 


5,013,240 


5, 101 .360 1 


+88, 120 


+ 1.761 



) 



inoiana is an aging state tnat is 
projected to grow very slowly, add- 
ing about 150,000 people (+2.7%) by 
the year 2000. The largest increase 
is expected in the 35-49 age group, 
reflecting the middle-aging of the 
post-WWII baby boom. All younger age 
groups are expected to decrease . 
This will have significant impact on 
education, the workforce, and the 
support of the older age groups. 
Median Age ; 

1985 30.7 years 2000 33.5 years 



The White population Is projected 
to grow less than 2%, with signifi- 
cant decreases In all of the younger 
age groups and a large gain in the 
35-49 age group (WWII baby boomers). 
The continuing decline in the num- 
bers of white youth will be experi- 
enced throughout the foreseeable 
future . 



8LACK POPULATION 



AGE 


YEAR 


CHANGE IN 


POPULATION 


GROUPS 


1985 


2000 


Number 


Percent 


0- 4 


41 ,230 


37.850 


- 3,380 


- 8.20% 


5- 9 


40,400 


39. 100 


- 1.300 


- 3.22 


10-14 


40,590 


39.970 


- 620 


- 1.53 


15-19 


39,270 


39.370 


+ iOO 


+ .26 


20-24 


45,010 


38.230 


- 6.780 


- 1 5 . 06 


25-J4 


75,680 


74.090 


- 1.590 


- 2.10 


35-49 


64, 160 


1 1 1 . 140 


+46.980 


+73.22 


50-64 


46,750 


52.910 


+ 6. 160 


+13.18 


65+ 


32.640 


38.720 


+ 6,080 


+18.63 


TOTALS 


425.730 


471 .380 


+45,650 


+10.72% 



The* Black population will In- 
crease by 45,650 (+10.7%). The pro- 
portional decline in the youth 
groups will be far leas than the 
decline of White youth; the most 
significant increase is projected 
for the 35-49 age group. 





OTHER 


NON- WHITE 


POPULATION 




AGE 


YEAR 


CHANGE IN 


POPULATION 


GROUPS 


1985 


2000 


Number 


Percent 


0- 4 


8,670 


8,720 


+ 50 


+ .581 


5- 9 


8,450 


8,270 


180 


- 2.13 


10-14 


7,630 


8,110 


+ 480 


+ 6.29 


15-19 


6,280 


8,430 


+ 2,150 


+34.24 


20-24 


7,250 


8, 160 


+ 910 


+12.55 


25-34 


16,030 


13, 190 


- 2,840 


-17.72 


35-49 


13,700 


21,710 


+ 8,010 


+58.47 


50-64 


6,290 


11,640 


+ 5,350 


+85.06 


65+ 


2.620 


4,910 


+ 2.190 


+83.59 


TOTALS 


76,920 


93,040 


+16, 120 


+20.96X 



Other Non-Whites (Includes Asians, 
Non-White HIspanlcs, Native Amer- 
icans) will be the fastest growing 
category. Increasing 16,120 (+21%) 
by the year 2000. The Increases In 
the younger age groups portend fast 
population increases. The large pro- 
portion of the older groups Is also 
noteworthy. 
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INDIANA PUBLIC-SCHOOL TRENDS IN I2TH-GRADE ENROLLHENT AND H.S. GRADUATION 

The ''^Jiber of g^-^duates froi Indiana public high-schocis hos declined urkedly froi a high of 78,600 in 1977 to a 
recent low of 61,200 in 1986, paralleling IZth-grade enrollient. For the next 15 years at least, 12th*gr8de enrolltent 
(paralleled by graduation counts) is expected to cycle between highs of ooout 69,800 and lows of about 63,000. The declin- 
ing high-schc^ ' enrol laent and graduation counts .lave put and wi!i continue to put increasing coipetitive pressure on busi- 
nesses or industry, on higher education, and on the nilitary to attract sufficient nuioers of qualified young adults. 
If - sing this coipetitive pressure is the fact that, while enrollient and graduates decreased between 1979 and 1986, the 
nuMtf of graduates enrolling in higher education increased slightly or retained stable (see Figure below: nunbers are 
plotted by graduation year). [It is very significant that an increasing proportion of the decreasing enrollient and grad- 
uates has been and will continue U be Minorities, who have tended in the past ^o be less-well educated.) 



INDIANA TRENDS 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 



TABLE 1 

IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 12TH-GRADE ENROLLMENT. 

. AND INITIAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Projected L ^ ^^Grade Enrollient 
School 





12th 




Graduates 




12th 




Graduates 




Grade 


High 


Enrol led 




Grade 


High 


Enrolled 


School 
'ear 


Fall 
Enrol lilt 


bchool 


in Higher 


School 
fear 


Fall 
Enrol li»t 


School 
Grad?^ 


in Higher 
Educ.^ 


1972-73 


78.258 


74,907 


27,684 


1980-81 


78,386 


75,557 


36,928 


1973-74 


78.389 


75,666 


27,718 


1981-82 


78,754 


76,032 


35,098 


1974-75 


79.710 


71,230 


29,508 


1982 83 


74,377 


72,560 


35,615 


1975-76 


79.955 


78,011 


23,809 


1983-84 


70,246 


67,445 


35,345 


1976-77 


81.026 


78,636 


29,069 


1984-85 


68,646 


64,904 


35,076 


1977-78* 


80.405 


17,134 


33,834 


1985-86 


66,Z^'3 


61,201 


35,351 


1978-79 


80,814 


77,418 


34,;65 


1986-87 


66,699 


61,617 


35,465 


1979-88 


78,435 


75,639 


34,250 


l987-'»8 


69,746 


NA 


NA 



fear 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 



Nuiber 

69,799 
66,789 
65,189 
62,223 
63,^18 
61,953 
64,173 
65,206 



School 
Year 

1996- 97 

1997- 98 

1998- 99 

1999- 00 

2000- 01 

2001- 02 



Nipper 

66,163 
67,938 
68,374 
67,203 
64.362 
62,169 
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I2TH GRAOe PUBLIC-SCHOa Et«0LLI1EHT, 
GRADUATION AM) ENRQLLfCMT 
IN HIGHER EDUCATIOMj 1973-2002 



'x\ 69.8 



62.0 



68.4 

.0-® TD.. 

-0 

62.2 



80 
70 
+60 



50 ^ 



HIgher-Educat'on 
Enrol linent 



"40 



7.7 



12th Grade Enrollment (Hlnorlty) 



8.5 



YEAR 



Jaafii: Hi* {AM IidUM ftNOMU ,i EdlOtUt, Mf . ,i liiuUtul IM«. t tumtk. lUiMIMUi 

' 1975 ' 980 i9iB5 1990 - 'nnn' 



10 



995 



2000 



7.8 
4— 



..20 



,.io 
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HIGHER-COUCATION ATTENOAHCE RATES OF INDIANA H.S. GRADUATES: 1962-67 

The nutbers of Indiana higti-school graduates declined 18.7 percent (14,215 students) between 1981-82 and 
1986-87 (rroi 76,032 to 61,817). This decllns is projected to continue, falling below 50,000 by the year 2000. 
Of special concern Is the observation that during this period, the I2th-grade graduation rate has declined froa 
9G.S percent to 92.7 percent (see Table 1). 

However, since 1981-82 there has been an Increase In the percentage of high-school graduates attending higher 
education Institutions, froi 46 percent to 57 percent, so that the tmben who have enrolled have rcMinetf rela- 
tively constant at about 35,001. This Increase occurred for all groups except for nursing schools and vocation- 
al/technical trade schools. 



School 
Year 



1981- 82 

1982- 63 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 



12th 
Grade 

Fall 

EnrollitlNuiiber 




TABLE 1 

INDIANA HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION RATES, 
INITIAL HIGHER-EDUCATION ENROLLMENT, AND 
MILITARY ENLISTMENT PLANS: 1981-82 TO 1986-87 

High School Graduates Initially Enrolling In Higher Education^ 



High School 
Graduates^ 
tof 
Enr. 



76.032 
72,560 
67,445 
64,904 
61,201 
61,817 



96.5 
97.6 
96.0 
94.5 
92.4 
92.7 



Total 


4-Year 

Institutions 


Voc'l/Tech 
Trade Sch. 


Business 
School 


Nursing 
School 


Other 
Instltut. 


Nllitary 
Enllstwt 


1 of 

Nmber Grad. 

35,098 46.21 
35,615 49.11 
35,34S 52.41 
35,076 54.01 
35,351 57.81 
35,465 57.41 


MMOer I 

24,571 32.31 
24,758 34.11 
24,063 35.71 
24,258 37.41 
24,975 40.81 
25,406 41.11 


Ho. _1_ 

5,089 6.71 
5,337 7.41 
5,271 7.S1 
5,070 7.81 
4,811 7.91 
4,669 7.61 


Jo, _L 

1,735 2.31 
1,735 2.41 
1,787 2.71 
1,926 3.01 
1,877 3.11 
2,008 3.21 


Ho. J, 

1,006 1.31 
1,004 1.41 
944 1.41 
842 1.31 
685 l.ll 
585 .91 


Ho. X 

2,697 3.61 
2,781 3.81 
3,288 4.91 
2,980 4.61 
3,003 4.91 
2,797 4.51 


Ho. _l_ 

3,148 4.11 
3,971 5.51 
3,641 5.41 
3,576 5.51 
3,534 5.81 
3,471 5.61 
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Indiana seem to have 
cloded the gap In higher- 
education attendance rates 
with respect to the U.S. In 
general . A 1 though est f ma- 
t Ion procedures d f f f er 
between I nd I ana and the 
U.S. (and are thus not 
directly appropriate for 
comparisons), they are each 
cons t stent w I th I n them- 
selves. Between (gradua- 
tion) years 1982 and 1986, 
I nd I ana rates \ ncreased 
from 46.2 percent to 57.8 
percent (a gain of 11.6%). 
U.S. rates Increased by 
only 4.9 percent (from 
50. 7X to 55.61). 



TABLE 2 

U.S. HICHER EDUCATION ENROLLHEKT ESTIHATES 
FOR !8 AND 19 YEAR aDS>: 1962-1965 

(number In thousands) 







Enrollment In 






Higher Education 


Year 


Graduates 


Number 


Percent 


1982 


5,779 


2,929 


50. 7X 


I'-bJ 


5,688 


2,940 


51. 7t 


1964 


5,442 


2,867 


52.7% 


1985 


5,364 


2,907 


54.21 


1986 


5,293 


2,94^ 


55.61 



• ItaUoMi utiMtu buU M 4upU mit4 ei II t 19 itu OUi, 

i.e., tMO'HW, |4M|M. 

Souee: U.S. Bmui 9i tlU Cuuu, Cwut FowUUw tuvUt 

SMUt u4 Eenatie CUwe taUU te* ti UaiuU' U.S. Qmn- 
tat P'.iiU«f OiUec, Mukteitit. ».C. 1971-1911. 
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Traditional families 
are on the decline 

A Census Bureau report out Monaav sno/^s a 
marked decline m the percentage or traamonal 
Tamiiies — manned coup ^s vvitn children — since 
■'970. The snnaller family size m seme can is dup to 
both men and women marrying ;ater 



Household composition 



|1970 1^1980 r^1988 



Married 
cauDies 
wiih 

Marnea 
couoies 
without 
cr.ildrer 

Other 

families 

.vith 

^niicren 

Other 
families 
without 
cnildren 

Men 

living 
aione 

VVomer 

iiVtng 

aione 

Other 
•^on- 
•amily 
household 




40.3% 



USA TODAY, Thrs,, September 22. i988, 
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Average 
family size 



Median age at 
first marriage 
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SPOTLIGHT: EDUCATION 



Blacks close gap 
in education levels 

Educational attainment in ths USA hit a record high last 
year, the Census Bureau reports. And the gap between 
whites and blacks continues to narrow. 

Most are high school grads 

More males than females go to college, and the education 
level IS highest in the West 





1 

Sex 


Persons 


High school 


College 




ovor 25 


gr»i 




i 


Male 


70.677.000 


76 0% 


23.6% 




Female 


78.467,000 


75.3% 


16.5% 


1 
1 


Overall 


149.144.000 


75.6% 


19.9% 


1 


Racial/Ethnic 


Persons 


High scnool 


CoNsge 




over 25 


grad 


grad 


i 1 

1 


White 


129.170.000 


77.0% 


20.5% 


( > 


Black 


15,580.000 


63 4% 


1C.7% 




Hispanic 


9,449.000 


50.9% 


8 6% 




Other 


4.394,000 


78.4% 


33.4% 


! 1 


Region 


Persons 


High school 


Coltoga 




over 25 


grad 


grad 


! 


Northeast 


32.030.000 


76.5% 


22.2^^0 




Midwest 


36,322.000 


77.4% 


17 6% 




South 


50.848.000 


70 8^'o 


18 3% 




West 


29.943.000 


80.6% 


22 G% 



How white-black gap is narrowing 

Percentage of high school graduates cf all people 25 
years or older 
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HERE THEY COME. READY OR NOT 
(SELECTED HIGHLIGHTS)* 



taognpfey's Awmk Ctallaip for Sdmis 



... [A] larkedly different generation cf Africans is developing. :t will be sialler, and it «ill be lore 
racially and ethnically diverse than any previous generation in Aierican history.... 

«ext September, wre than 3.6 lil.ion children will begin their foraal schooling in the United States. 

I of Children 

^ I out of 4 of thei will be froi families who live in poverty. 900,000 

> 14 percent vill be the children of teenage lothers. 504^000 

> 15 percent will be physically or tentally handicapped. 540,000 
^ As cany as 15 percent ^ill be iMlgrants who speak a language 

other than English. 540*000 

^ 14 percent will be children of unaarried parents. 504,000 

^ 40 percent will live in a brol(en hoae before they reach 18. 1,440,000 

> 10 percent will have pooriy educated, even illiterate, parents. 360,000 
^ Between one quarter and one third will be latchkey children with 

no one to greet the« when they cote how froa school. 1,050,000 

^ And a quarter or lore of thet will not finish school. 900,000 

... That aany will bring with thet baggage of faailial, racial, ethnic, and socioeconoaic stress is well 
known to educators. What is less well understood is thdl if current trends persist, the proportion of children 
•at risk' for school failure for these reason? will grow with each passing year for the foreseeable future. 

... If deaographic trends and projections prove reasonably accurate, these children will face awesoie chal- 
lenges as society seeks to replace the skills of the retiring Baby BooMrs. And, if our past experience in deal- 
ing with the Mst needy children is any guide, they will be ill-equipped to aeet those challenges. 

If the United States is "a nation at risk," as the national Cowlsslon on Excellence in Education said in 
1983, the 'risk' aay be largely concentrated in this growing segMnt of educationally disadvantaged children. They 
will co^se the workforce thot will co«pete in an increasingly technological wrketplace. And they will be look- 
ed to for the econotic productivity to sustain a burgeoning support system for the elderly. 

Tet, as refora seeks 'excellence' through tightened standards that often exclude thet, these children appear, 
aore than ever, to be virtually docaed to lifelong aeirtMrship in a peraanent underclass. 

... In a very real sense, an underdeveloped country of soae 40 ill lion people has grown In our aldst. The 
aajority of its inhabitants are poor, nonwhite, uneducated If not illiterate, uneaployed and often uneaployable, 
and largely dependent on governaent for their survival. 

But there Is also a growing recognition that the high toll of poverty Is not liiited to the personal tragedy 
of ill I ions of Individual Aaer leans. Recent studies and reports tiave docuaented the enoraous cost to society of 
poverty's progeny: Illiteracy, uneaployaent, teenage pregnancy, violence, and criae. 

And the eroding power of the United States in the world aarketplace and the declining nuiwr of young people 
in the society have led to a growing awareness t.iat the United States can no longer afford to waste a sixth or 
aore of Its huaaa resources. If the nation is to prosper and be secure, business, the illltary, and acadeae aust 
have an expanding supply of well-educated young people. 

Translation: The schools aust do a better Job, aust find ways to aeet the deaaad. 



• SpecUt KepoU U EtoaUoi Week . Hey 14, f9U, HL V Ho. 1341, pp. 13-37. 




RECONNECTING YOUTH: 
THE NEXT STAGE OF REFORM 

(highlights)* 

FOREMORO 

The success of school refort across the nation has caused uny of us to focus on a new set of problefls. Ve recognize 
that school reforis cannot help young people who are not in school, and that nre rigorous curricula light discourage soae 
students and cause the* to drop out of school. Ve now mst nve to leet the needs of those who, despite or because of school 
refora, are at greater risk of being lost to society as productive individuals. 

He also aust recognize our responsibility to teach students the virtues of civic responsibility that are essential to 
our survival as a dewKracy. School refora has not dealt with this issue. perhaps cannot. But either within the class- 
root or beyond it, we aust find ways to teach the next generations the civic virtues that have sustained Aaerlcan dcMcracy 
for two centuries.... 

THE PRQBLEN 

The probiea. siaply stated, is this: a growing proportion of our young people are not laking successful transitions to 
productive tAilt lives. They are paying a heavy price. »e, as a society, are paying a heavy price. In the years ahead, the 
costs are going to get higher. 

... Vithin that shrinking labor pool is a growing pool of 'at-risk* young aen and woaen: people in their teens and earlv 
twenties who cotli becoae productive citizens but aost likely will not unless sowthing out of the ordinary happens. They 
have the intelligence ' succeed, but they lack iaportant skills, faaily support, discipline and the aotivation to aake it. 
An unconscionably disproportionate nutter of thea are poor. Black and Hispanic youth. 

... Increatingly, the private sector will find itself teaching thea reaediai reading, writing and tjtheMtlcs.... 

Our choices are clear. »e can do nothing to reAKe the nuabers of youth disconnecting froa school, work and the «aiues 
and benefits they confer.... 

It would be wiser, and far less costly, to act now. A nuaber of factors suggest that the tiae is ripe: 

• Successful public, private and collaborative prograas for turning those young people around exist.... 

• £(kKation refori is well under way in every state. This aowitui for change can be used to aove refori into a aora 
coaprehensive phase in which the probleis of at-risk youth can be aore directly addressed. 

• Business and industry are restructuring in response to a profound transforaatlon in the world econoty. That 'how-to* 
can be shared with the schools and brought to bear on youth probien. 

a Interest in public service for youth is high and growing. State, local and national service opportunities hold great 
potential for harnessing the energies of young people, developing their confidence and Jkilis, and building bridges to 
their further education and steady eaployaent. 

■m Is At tW 

At-risk youth are young people who face uncertain futures as workers and citizens. At stake is whether they will aove 
into productive atkiit lives or fall into patterns of chronic failure that deepen their alienation and dependency upon the 
welfare systet. 

Three categories of youth are of lajor concern: 

a The alienated. These youig people are uninterested in or dissatisfied with the values represented by school and work 
... [HJost alienated students com fro« the liddle classes. Nor is alienation an urban probiea; aMenated students 

• ••• problem associated with being 
econotica ly disadvantaged. A disproportionate share of these young people are linorltles. ... Host of that laci 
has c soc al and acadetic skills. Host lack faally support, useful netwrks and seif-esteea. All could laka strong 
contributions to their coai.<qlties and lead productive adult lives If they got the right help at the right tiM. 

a The disadvantaptf. Thes« young people have faiily support and aotivation to succeed, but they suffer fn» various 
effects of economic deprivation and racial discrlilnatlon. 

f ... It Is not unreasonable. ... to believe that all three of the above groups constitute 161 to I5X of tht 16- to l>- 
Z Jl J" " treasonable to estlMte that half the high school population Is at 

iJk. Ve are talking about, by conservative estiiatc. i.251.001 Vhlte. 75I.III Blacli and 375.000 Hispanic 16- to 19-yaar-olds 

' 'w^^^JJbJi'!!^"'^' VW^^- IH S^jc tfjyia. lOtUln ComLuLn H tkt iUtu. turn. 
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at rlJk. Addrejsl.Tfl this Issue ... Is an urgent task central to the country's further economic and social development.... 

This Is a report froi leiberj of the business coMunity to neibers of the education and state oolicy coMunities. Its 
^prmary sessage is that we have a coiaon protilet, we wst address it together and we lust address it now. 

OlscoMcctlBg Fna Sdml 
About 700,000 students dropped out of school last year and another 300.000 vere chronic truants.... 
Rates are Mch higher for linorltles and the poor.... 

The problei Is not just a ilnority proMei or an urban problei; It Is widespread. ... Even If the rates for all gro<«>s 
wre to stabilize, the situation would be worse than It used to be: our standards for schools and students are getting 
higher. The bottoi rung of th« "ladder of success" uy be lovIng out of sow students' reach.... 

... Host ... will drift along In a llibo that Involves neither school nor promising work. 

Two-thirds of the students we are concerned about drop out because they have given up on the school as a vehicle for 
their success. They do not believe It will work for thei because It hasn't worked for thei all their lives. ... In discon- 
necting froi sciwol, these teens disconnect fros the values and Ideals the schools eriwdy and pronte.... 

Experienced teachers and acfclnlstrators can predict which students will lost likely drop out even when the students are 
In the prinary grades. ... Disconnection Is not a tragedy because It happens; It Is a tragedy because lany people saw It 
coiing for years and did nothing about It. 

Ironically, sow of the recent recoiwndatlons for liproving schools will not touch the at-risk students or will affect 
then adversely. ... Be favor higher standards. He think at-risk students can wet then with the right kind of help. But, 
unless school* can take special leasures to keep "on-the-edge" students fron going over the edge, we can expect dropout rates 
to rise. 

liscoMectei Frw Norfc 

Unevloyient is not evenly distributed across the population. ... In part, the high ainorltv une«>loywnt rates reflect 
the fact that ilnorltles are often concentrated In areas where there are fewer Jobs. In part, they reflect the fact that 
higher proportions of ainority youth are under-skilled. In part, the rates reflect various kinds of dlscrlilnatlon and lack 
^^f access to job inforiation and contacts.... 

There are several ways young people can be disconnected frot work. One of then Is physical: they uy not live where 
there are sufficient Jobs. 

... Sow youth, particularly ilnorltles. are trapped in Jobs that offer low pay. iiniwl or no fringe benefits wd 
little chance for advancewnt.... 

A third kind of disconnection happens when young people lack the basic skills to do the available Jobs. The schools 
bear priwry responsibility for that. They aust insure that students can read, write, handle basic wthewtlcs and solve 
probleis. 

Hany alienated youth ... are not very Interested in work. They show little anbition on the job. ... It uy be that the 
■ost iaportant contribution of school for these youth Is not the acadeilc skills and knowledge students acquire, but the 
habits and values that schools also lapart to youth. Schools aust becow better at instilling In students a sense of 
responsibility, self-discipline, reliability and a capacity for working hanoniously with others. 

•iscHweil«M 



Dropping out and unevloywnt ... are also sy^rtow of underlying problew with the nation's Integrative systeis. Other 
syvtoM also suggest that traditional Awrlcan ways of Integrating generations and ethnic groins Into the ulnstreai are 
under stress: 

e Teenage pregnancy and childbirth rates have grown for all teens, regardless of ethnicity and socloeconotlc status. ... 

Host of these teenagers do not wrry. 
e Arrests of people under 18 for drug abuse Increwsed.... 

e Toung people i*»der age 21 account for aore than half of all arrests for serious criws.... 
e The hMlclde rate for ... teens Increased.... 

• Death by suicide awng teenagers Increased for all groups. ... A teenager cowlts suicide every 91 ilnutcs. 
incrMses In youth suicide, criw, drug use and pregnwcy arc Independent phenowna with their own origins..., but these 
re all signs of allmation and disconnection. All suggest that fatly, comity, school «m1 other agencies of 
social Ization and Integration are not working as they once wer<. 

Certainly, there Is evidence that the Awrlcan faaily Is changing.... 

He do not know all of the consequences of growing up In single-part fatllles. However, research does confira that 
cDi/-'"' '"^'c^o" disconnection, such as dropping out, truancy, dcllnqueocy and poor acadeilc perforwnce, are linked to 
hl\l^L'y structure and failly education support variables.... 



Recent trends In adolescent pregnancy and parenthood are of particular concern. ... Vhen coupled vlth the Increasing 
tendency for teenagers to raise their own children, the resuU Is an increasing nuri)er of single teenage parents. ... Many of 
these young lothers do not return to school. Teen parents who drop out place their children at risk. 

ie believe that schools, social service agencies, (religious organizations.) businesses and coaunity service 
organizations aust step In to address the needs of alienated youth and litigate the unanticipated consacmences of changing 
faally structure. Since schools have been a uost powerful public Integrative systet, schools are a good place to start. 
Since Jobs for young people are powerful private-sector integrators, changes should be Mde In the Iclnds of Jobs young people 
get and their relation to later Jobs.... 

tecaMetfag Oir Toidi 

... Hany youth are not well served by the traditional education structure. Others find the transition Into the world of 
work exceedingly difficult. ... Students who drop out and lack skills for eaployaent are lore often uneiployed than others. 
They have higher criae and delinquency rates. They pay little In taxes and appear tore often on welfare rolls. For 
corporate Ulrica, and for state and local governients, they represent a $20 blinon*a*year-loss.... 



CHALLENGES 



To Edicttfoe 1 

... Effective early education Is far less costly than rewdlal education. Preventing students froi dropping out is 
less costly than training dropouts. 

... [F]or high-risk youth what we are doing now does not work. ... If a youngster Is not responding to a nonal 
prograi, try something new. If that does not work, do something else. 

Refora aust aove into postsecondary education as well. Too lany institutions of higher education view the at-risk teere 
ager as soaeone else's problei. As the entry-level Job pool shrinks, so does the pool of potential undergraduates. 

a ... He challenge education leaders to be as daring In their refora as the aost daring businesses have been In their 

efforts to adjust to a new world econoiy. 
a Early childhood education helps children it\o are at risk. ... He need lore and better early childhood enrlctaent 
programs. 

a Quality after-school care ... is especially iiportant for children of poverty. 

a As a baseline standard ... every 6th grader should be able to read, write, speak and coipute at a 6th grade level. 
Those who cannot should not be relegated to remedial prograis that only repeat the pedagogy that failed the first 
tiae. 

a High school dropouts need opportunities to drop back In. ... They need separate schools within schools, alternative 
schools that are truly alternative, work-study prograw or cooperative education prograts. The need for these options 
far exceeds their availability, 
a Secondary schools, cowunity colleges and four-year institutions should expand cooperative program for ieeting the 
educational needs of their clients and create new collaborative prograa where the need Is clear. 



To Iniaass La 

The businesses and unions with whoo youth take their first contacts with the world of work oust lake an effort to set 
that any youth who wanti to work has the opportunity to do so. ... Business and labor oust also see to it that the early Job 
experiences of young people are positive experiences.... 

a Join in cooperative education program that connect students to role aodels In the world of work.... 

a Assure that the resources available through the Job Training Partnership Act and slillar prograas are used to build or 

support successful prograis for at-risk youth. 
• See to It that every Job is an opportunity to develop character ano self-esteea.... 
a Develop incentives for eaployees to stay In school, go back to school or go on to further schooling, 
a Develop networks and contact with public organizations that specialize In training at-risk youth for specific Jobs.... 
a Develop transportation options that link young people to Jobs.... 

a Provide opportunities for eaployees to work with schools and prograas that turn troubled young people around. DoMtt 

in-kind services, fMilities and aaterials to prograas that work, 
a 6et behind schools that d^strate sound aanagcMit, clear goals and positive results.... 
a Sponsor seainars on business expertise useful to schools atteapting to restructure.... 
a fori business advisory councils, roundtabies and other foruas for discourse on public policy issues.... 
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To Policy laktn: 

. Ireate the ^centives "^eiove the earners.... ^evafip state and federal prograis for at-nsK youtn «nere they are 

• K)t accotpMsnmg i.ieir aiis. .ooroinate youth prograis and develop opportunities for ail youth to worK, either in pnvate- 
spctor J rc« or m puOiic service prograiS.... 

... This country is ufldergoing profound econoiic, social and deiographic transforiations that vill insure continued 
oressure oa our schools and businesses to be lore productivei iore creative and tore responsive every year than they vere the 
year oefore.... 

• Deveiop co«Minity and state service opportunities to deal with uneiployed, underskflled* idealistic or disconnected 
youth dU ai tne sate tiie.... 

• Create incentives for widespread adaptation and replication of successful youth education, efploytent and service 
prograas. 

• Coordinate orograis to laxiiize incentives and eliiiinate barriers.... 

a Consider new structures and procedures for effecting the transition froa school to vork or other productive pursuits. 

... Nany at-risk youth lack the knowledge and sophistication required in aaking the transition froa school to future 

vork srid learning opportunities. Young people today need tore and better guidance than every before. 

The keys to dealing effectively with this problei are leadership and collaboration. There Is no single ansver* no 
e or siaple solution to the probleis of at-risk youth. Me knov that sc!x)ols can and MSt play lajor roles in any colia-- 
Dorative approaches to these probleis. If they cannot do so in their present institutional fori« then they nst be flexible 
eoougn to find nev and better ways to integrate at-risk youth into the aainstreaa. 





(r.inutJi luriru', L" v^'HTlist' uwlsfan Ji ii.' K a 1 ) (i. t hin W* n'^ 
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C ensus survey shows 
higher education pays 



By Dcsda Moss 
USA TODAY 



FRIDAY. OCTOBER 2, 1987 



Workers wtth college degrees had an average monthly 
Income of $1,910 In 1984, nearly twice the Jl,045 average 
for those with just a high school diploma, says a new Census 
Bureau report released today. 

"There's strong evidence that the more education you 
get, the higher your pay and the lower your unemployment 
rate." said Patrick Scheetz, assistant director of placement 
services at Michigan Stale University. 

Among the Census report's findings: 

■ AlKNJt 21 percent of adults have earned a degree be- 
yond high school: 23 percent of men, 19 percent of women. 

■ 53 percent of adults have only a high school diploma. 

■ Average monUily income for workers with a t>ache- 
tor's degree was $1,841. but salaries varied between Helds. 

■ 23 percent of the men had de gre e s in business, com- 
pared with 15 percent of the women. 



College degrees sea 

Fwmr thwt 16 tmom* o< ttw ptofM In ih» USA 
h«v« ■ ootag* dMTM. Pmrnnagt of pMpto «vho 



1_ 



No as. 



!S6% 



tl1J% 
f 1% 



By Mx,rac« 



Mm Women WNie Meek 



No H.S. diploma 25.3% 26 7Vo 

H.S. diploma 32.7% 38 0% 

Vocational 1 30/0 2 3**o 

Assoaata 3 5% 3.3^'o 

Bachelors 11.9% 9 5'o 

Masters 3.8% 3 (T'o 

Professional 1 8% 0.3% 

Doctorate 0. T% 0 2% 

No H S. diploma 18 8% 14 3% 
HS.dlptoma 3aa%370% 
Vocational 1 4% 2 0% 

Asaodate 34% 52% 
BactT«ior s 6 9% 15 7% 

Masiar s 0 2% 3 9% 

ProlasMonal 0 0% 1 
Ooctoraia oo% 0 4% 

Soira- u S CmMs BUTMu 



24 4% 
36.1% 
1 9% 
3.5% 
11.1% 
3 6% 
1 1% 
0.5% 



38-6% 
32.7% 
1.4% 
2.6% 
52% 
1.5% 
0.3% 
0.2% 



36-44 

16 6% 
35 7% 
2 2% 
45% 
14 2-« 
64% 
1 8*'. 
08% 
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26 4% 36 2% 
40-2% 35 3% 
20*'. 17% 



30% 
9 5% 
4 5% 
1 1% 
08% 



19% 

7 9% 
31% 

! 2% 

d6% 
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54 0% 
253% 
1 5% 
0.9% 
5 9% 
20% 

0 7% 

0.4% 



Income parade 



Average montMy income of people witti these edu- 
cational attainments: 



DoetefBto I 
Prof •Mtorwi dcgrc* < 
Master's d«grM i 

B4Kiwler's dagrM i 1 11,041 

AMociat* d«grM I I $1,346 

Vocational tralnino * I IU19 
H.S. (ttpioma C^<1.045 

No H.S. diploma S893 

Al groups i Itim 



I $3,265 
Z) $3.S71 



By sex, race 

EducttVon 



Doctorate $3,667 n/a $3,342 n/a 

Professk)nal $4,309 $1,864 $3,927 n/a 

Masters $2,843 $1,645 $2,287 $1,966 

Bachelor's $2,455 $1,148 $1,881 $1,388 

Associate $1,755 $959 $1,367 $1,158 

Vocat)onal $1,822 $923 $1,248 $860 

H S diploma S 1.5 10 $684 $1,080 $765 

No H.S. diploma $973 $453 $734 $513 

All groups $1,620 $734 $1,206 $754 

n/8 - too «vw 0900^9 in cmgory for i 



Where we are working 

Breakdown of people working in varkxis profes- 
sions: 

Education 

(average monthty Mlary: $1,956) 

Whits 
Black 



t \ 5,292.000 1 



By J L A1b9ft, USA TODAY 



Engineering 

(avsf sge month ly salary: $2,707) 
Whrts I [2,472,000 

Women 
245,000 



Black|107,000 



Nursing/|3hannacy 

(avsr sge month >y salary: |1,29Q) 
Whitsl 12,421,000 

Men 
267, 



Black 11 47,000 



Law 

(average monthly salary: $3 J26) 
Whits rj878.000 



Black 145,000 ^m'S^J!!}^ 
I ' 157,000 

Business moiaQSiiiHit 

(sver age monthly salary: $2, MS) 
Whits 
BlacK 



lits l 6,045,000 
icKQ433,000 
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Young 
workers 
lack skills 



By Neal TempUn 
USA TODAY 

Young workers lack the 
skills aeeded for tcxlay's jobs, 
and tne gap could widen in the 
coming years, a government 
report says. 

The study, from the depart- 
mencs of Labor. Commerce 
and Educanon, says the na- 
aon's schoois must be strength- 
ened tiirough base eaucaoon 
"eforms and businesses must 
•ake greater responsibility to 
produce competent workers. 

At a conference Monday 
when the study was released, 
business, labor, academia and 
government leaders say statis- 
tics show the Skills gap of entry- 
level workers is growing. 
-►Two^hirds of 134 employ- 
ers surveyed said new empiov- 
ees lacked basic skills in wnt- 
ing, math, problem-solving and 
communicaoon. 

More than 1 miUion young 
people drop out of high school 
each year, and the dropout 
rates of many urban schools 
are close to 50%. 

About 70 million adults 
are funcQonaJly illiterate or 
are borderline illiterate. 

"Our young entrants into the , 
labor force are proving to be i 
disturbingly deflaent" m En- i 
giishu math, soence and other 1 
basic siolls, says Commerce | 
Secretary William Verity. j 

The problem is increasing 
because the pool of teen work- 
ers IS shrinking while jobs ore 
getting more demanding, says 
Karen Dobbins, at First Bank 
of Minoeapoifi. one of the 
firms surveyed: *'We don't 
have the oneam of the crop to 
pick from anymore." 

'^UESDAY jJLY 12. ^988 
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Smoiovers will Qe Pegging for skilled workers, wnile the unSKilled are left out 



The great jobs mismatch 



Today and for the ren of the century, tne U.S. is hanging out a 'Help Wanted' sign - but only selected applicants 
need apply. Hot only is the pool of new workers shrinking fast, there's also a growing lissatch between the skills they 
oring to the job and those employers are crying for. The scraidle could herald a golden decade of rising salaries and 
greater job opportunities for anyone trained to handle advanced tecnnologies and coiplex infcriation . Hore woten will get 
the chance to love up to lanagerial and technical positions. Opportunity will knock for iany baby-booeers sidetracked in 
tne 1970s. Trained migrants will be sought after. But for people without a college education or experience, the cen* 
tury's closing years could be an econoiic dark age. 

looking at the nuabers, the U.S. laoor force is on a deiographic roller coaster, careening froa the baby boot to the 
t}aby bust. Between now and the year 2000, the supply of new Job seekers will barely inch ahead, expanding by Just over 1 
percent annually. That follows the '60s and 'lOs, when waves of baby-booters, iMigrants and feule workers swelled labor's 
ranks by 2.4 percent a year - growing faster than the population of India. Today, the nation counts 35.4 ill I ion l6*to-24- 
year-olds as the priie source of new labor. That's I.I til I ion fewer than Just a decade ago. And the nuiber of youth of 
that age is expected to fall 5.1 •illion acre in the next 10 years. 

Uith fewer new workers to choose frott 'the econoay is catching fire for alaost anyone with good education and exper- 
ience, • says Gordon Berlin of the ford Foundation. But behind that good news, 'there is a widening gap between what the 
econoay requires and what the new labor force will provide ,' says Thoaas Espenshade, senior research associate at the non- 
orofit Urban institute. He estiaates that through the end of the century, three fourths of all new Jobs will need people 
Miit\ soae college ecucation and skills — wnile only aoout naif of all new workers are likely to have gone beyond high 
school. Moreover, coaputerlzation of the workplace will aove lii lions of today's lower-level jobs out of the reach of the 
!ess sKilied. ... As a result, the labor force aay well include a growing aray of unskilled workers, especially young blacks 
and Hispanics, facing at best fitful eaployaent. 

Booa \\m for Baby flo<aen ... The squeeze ror new skilled labor is forcing aany eaployers to take special steps — froa 
raising starting saiaries to expanding retraining prograns — ^.o get the people they need.... 

lOwever. tne Dig winners in coaing years aay wet) &e educated and experienced Daby-oooaers. Soae of those Dooaers, 
forced in the 1970s to take Jobs for which they were overqualified, will get second chances to shift directions and aove up. 
'Coapanies paying top dollar are figuring out they can find 30-year-olds with experience who will gladly work nearly as 
cneapiy as the top new graduates,' says Victor Lindqu;st, nead of job-placeaent services for Northwestern University. 

£ven aore iapcrtant for the booaers, aany fins are easing the labor squeeze by expanding on-Job retraining. ... Says 
Peter Cannon, Rockwell (international's] chief scientist: *We need skilled people, and we will do wnat we have to to get 
thea. 4\th the deaograpnics of the baby bust, it's cheaper to retrain those we've already got.' 

Hore Clioicw For llowa ... The tightening aarket for skilled labor will also help working woaen. The gap between woaen's 
and ien'5 wages - is beginning to close. In the last six years, the ratio of woaen's wages to aen's rose froa 60 to 65 
percent. And the Census Bureau reports that working woaen, at^ 20 to 24, now earn on average only 16 percent less than 
young aen - coapared with a 23 percent gap in 1980. Whatever their Jobs, aore woaen will take their places in the working 
world — if only because aore woaen now consider aeanlngful and well-paid work to be a desirable and achievable 9oal. The 
3LS estiaates that, by 1995, 81 percent of adult woaen age 25 to 44 will hold Jobst as against 72 percent today. 

Hard Ttacs For liaorftlea ... Minorities aay find theaselves in special peril. Nearly half of alt new workers between now 
and 2000 will be black or Hispanic - groups 'disproportionately represented aaong those with less education,' according to 
a new Labor Oepartaent s^udy of Aaericans' job prospects in the 1990s. 

Pages of want ads for counter Jobs at fast-food restaurants show that there is still work for those with few skills. 
The problea for young, inner-city Job seekers is that aost of the jobs are in prosperous suburbs, out of coaMting range. 

The pincn on the low-sMlled will be aggravated by a continuing slide in well-paid blue-collar Joto. 



All the evitecc >iats to fmiai ecoaoiie iaavality,' says toiftrsity of larylaai tcoaoiist Frai* Lavy. Aai tM 
posts the daaur thik tha U.S. enter the 21st certary as a aatioa of havts aail havt-aots flariof at each othv across • 
detp divide deflaid by adacatioa aai slllls. 
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MISMATCH: SKILLS PEOPLE HAVE AND EMPLOYERS' NEEDS 

IMPLlCAriONS FOR PRODUCTIVITY 



The iisaatches posed by the deiographic and econotic setting are striking and disturbing: 

• Hore Job5 will require not only basic skills but also problet solving, analytical and cowjnicating skills, yet 
a growing percentage of the projected new labor force entrants are expected to lack these skills. 

• Change will be the halliark of the workplace, but sany ssaller businesses are too snail to provide forial on- 
site training, while nany training facilities they tight use are out of date; at the saie tine, tost of the 
workforce of the late 90's and year 2000 is already working and will need retraining. 

• Dislocation can be expected, several iagnitudes larger than we have known in the past but atteipts to address 
these dislocation problets have proved inadequate to date* 

f More than ever both youth and adults will need better infortation on available jobs and a bttter understanding 
of their aptitudes; yet prograis for labor uarni infortation, counseling and assessment have regularly been 
reduced over the last nunber of years. 

if nothing is oone to address these problets, serious repercussions are likely. 

[nployers will find it difficult to fill entry level jobs, finding large nuiDers of youth unaotivated and under- 
educated, ousiness tight appeal for increases in ittigration or out-source work to other countries. If those options 
are not feasible, etployer costs for retedial training and hiring young people would increase substantially, reducing 
business' cotpetitiveness in the world iiarket. And wnere opportunities to use outside labor increase, we can expect 
large segtents or our population to oe lert out. unable ^.o obtain worK. The effects to society of this growing under- 
class are obvious: increases in welfare, crite, and unrest. 

Prite age workers will becoae less productive. The nature of the jobs of tost current workers will change in the 
coting decade. If employers have not anticipated or prepared workers for these changes, job losses tay occur; certain- 
ly, there will be inefficiencies in operation. Workers are also apt to be less cotiitted to their work if they believe 
their etployers are not systetatical ly attending to their training and retraining needs. An increasing nurter of work- 
ers, who tay need or want to change careers to increase job satisfaction or stability, nay find that public and private 
institutions are unable to provide proper guidance about the labor tarket or offer appropriate training. At best this 
will result in Iccses in productivity; at worst it will lead to long-tert dislocation. 



Declining Youth Population With an Increasing At-Risk Segment 
Compared to Rising Busmess Demand for Entry-Level Employees 




197t tfti iffS 



•n 1978. 23 perctnt of the total U S popuUtion were 
between the jget oM 6 and 24 By 1983 that percentage 
had dropped to 1 9 pes cent Bated on current birth rates. 
It wwill further oeclme to 1 6 percent by 1 995 At the same 
time the percentage of youth at mk i% growmg 
Assuming that the nations $ economy continues to 
expand at a moderate pace, business will be forced to 
dip increasingly into the at-risk segment of the entry- 
ievei youth employment pool 

Reprfn:ed from Rttonntamg youth with permission of 
the authors, the Education Commission of the States. 
Business Advisory Commission 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE CHANGING WORKPLACE: THE EMPLOYERS' VIEW 

^>HIGHLIGHTS FROM A PANEL'S STUDY)*^ 



What is Needed 

This report concentrates on the needs of high school graduates entering the \atior force froi high school and reflects 
employers' vievs of vhat these graduates vill need to perfori effectively in the workplace in the years ahead of thei. The 
largeU segient of the Aaerlcan worit force consists of high school graduates who have not attended college, and the nation's 
econotic well-being depends heavily on their performance.... 

Eaployers took the viewpoint of necessary skills rather than required courses. How employees obtain skills tatter less 
to employers than whether they possess them. ... Young people ... must prepare for a lifetime of change, both in the nature 
of work and in the working environment. ... [Employers] deplored the tragic waste of talent, energy, and aspirations symbol- 
ized by the large numbers of young people who do not finish high school. ... A high-quality secondary education represents 
the minimum preparation a young person needs to participate successfully in our economic system.... 

Size ... often limits severely the resources available for helping employees to learn skills. Mhere a large corpor- 
ation or agency may maintain an elaborate training program — perhaps even a formal school — a small enterprise might be 
hard-pressed to release an experienced employee to train a newcomer. Large corporations frequently prefer to hire bright, 
well-educated nonspecia lists and teach them their own way of processing data, mixing chemicals, maintaining equipment, and 
the like, k small employer, however, often needs an employee who already possesses specific Job skills. Skills obtained in 
vocational courses or previous work experience might be crucial, therefore, to getting a good job with a small employer; 
sucn skills often matter less to large employers who intend to put a new worker through a training program anyway. Because 
smalt employers constitute so significant a number of those who hire young workers, vocational skills, in addition to a 
sound education in the core competencies, certainly increase employability 

Jobs for a Lifetime: Careers 

A jot) IS not a career. A career is a series of joos, eacn often involving new responsibilities, new knowledge, and new 
^^sKiiis. ... The ability to iearn, therefore, is vital to every worker throughout an entire working lifetime. ... Careers 
are built on performance over r number of years and, ideally, on a number of Increasingly desirable Jobs. The early ones 
need not either define or limit the ultimate character of a career. Hhat defines and limiti a career is the individual's 
aoitity to learn throughout life. What will never change is the need to adapt to new opportunities. 

Mhttt HlQh School Gnadttttte^ Meed 

A person who knows how to learn is one well grounded in fundamental knowledge and who has mastered concepts and skills 
that create an intellectual framework to which new knowledge can be added. However, It is precisely in the basic Intel lec* 
tual skills that young employees show the greatest deficiencies. Hany lack the ability to draw correct inferences from 
written, pictorial, or mathematical Information; to understand oral instructions; to develop alternatives and reach conclu- 
sions; to express their ideas intelligibly and effectively; and to apply such basic concepts of economics as profit and 
cost. All of these skills are important, even in entry-level jobs. Advancement to more responsible posts requires skills 
of an even higher order. Including the ability to compose tables and reports, to consult reference and source materials, to 
apply mathematical concepts and procedures, to control complex equipment, and to address groups.... 

Beyond these specific skills, the panel agrees that young people need additional characteristics to succeed on the job: 
attitudes and understanding that lead to good work habits and successful interpersonal relationships. A clear understanding 
of the rights and responsibilities of workers and employers, and of the place of each in economic and social life, will help 
students to function effectively as workers and to exercise their rights as employees and citizens. 

... [T]he education needed for the workplace does not differ in its essentials from that needed for college or advanced 
technical training. The central recommendation of this study is that all young Americans, regardless of their career goals, 
achieve mastery of this core of competencies up to their abilities. For those intending to enter the work force directly 
after completing high school, additional training in specific vocational skills will increase employability and is naturally 
desirable. But no other skills, however useful or worthwhile, can substitute for the core competencies. 



* Pma o» Sccomtfuy Sdioot Uttutm io% tkt Cluuifaf HoapUet, Hiik Sdjaeti tM tta OUinae Bo<imUtt: Tfce Emmloetu' 
^ IM. Uikitittn. UUiml Auicmy PiU4, 1914. 2101 ConUUttUom Ave, N.V.; UkkUftn, I.C. 2Mlt. SOp. ii.li. 
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lorn people fK)t planoinf on going to college wy fwt require advanced or highly theoretical courses.... but they Mst 

^.ave a wonnnq knowiedqe of the^e disciplines to permt thea to oerfora job tasks accurately, correctly, and with under- 
standing.... 

testery of the core coipetencies to the best of une's abilities Is both a necessary and reasonable goal. What dlf- 
ferentlates students who end their education upon coipletlon of high school fro^ those going to college is not necessarily 
the ability or desire to learn.... These differences do not dictate anv lowering of educational standards, but they my 
suggest soae variation In educational settings or techniques, Sote students learn best In a scholastic envlronieflti others 
in settings closer to Veal life.' Students not planning on postsecondary education, however, actually have less tlie to 
naster the foundations of learning than those going on to col lege.... [Underline added] 

The Core Conipetencles 

The panel concluded that the need for adaptability and lifelong learning dictates a set of core coipetencles that are 
critical to successful careers of high school graduates. These coi«)etencles Include the ability to read, write, reason, and 
coapute; an understanding of Aaerlcan social and econotic life; a knowledge of the basic principles of the physical and 
biological sciences; experience with cooperation and conflict resolution In groups; and possession of attitudes and personal 
habits that sake for a dependable, responsible^ adaptable, and inforaed worker and citizen. 

*The core competencies Judged by the panel to be regulred by employers and for success In e^)loyient Include: 

^Coaaud o{ tkt ItttUk Lafuaic ... All need a functional cowand of standard English in written and spoken forts. 

•?a4o*a0 AiU fKoUtuUnti ... Is an essential condition for success in (life and] esploytent.... 

^tuUMi ... Ability to read, comprehend, and interpret written ifiterials ... critically and extensively.... 

•ifciUif . . Ability to organize and state inforiation clearly and concisely in written fon that is grawtlcally 
correct.... 

•CoaputfUw All students need to be able to understand and apply basic aatheutics, at least through eleientary 
algeora. An understanding of geotetry and trigonometry is desirable.... 

*^ucc ttl TceJuouiy ... (KJorkers need to feel coifortable with advanced technologies as they become more perva- 
sive in our economy, schools must encourage all students to acquire a firm grounding in science and technology ... Including 
acquaintance with the basic functions of computers. 

^Oul CtamMioUft Job success requires the aptitude to communicate thoughts and information through speech.... 

^IiUMpuiota itUtimkif^ Success in a career depends on the capacity to deal constructively and effectively with 
others, foung people must understand that the standards of behavior, speech, and dress expected of eiployees often differ 
Mrkedly from those acceptable in student circles. They also must realize that conflicting interests and opinions are 
inherent in many social interactions, but that such conflicts can and should be resolved through constructive means. Fin- 
ally, they must recognize that employers cannot tolerate behavior, even if innocently intended* that offends customer i, 
colleagues, other employees, or members of the general public... 

^iotUi ui EetKMU iUiiu Understanding how employees and employers fit into the economic structure of the commu- 
nity and country is essential to an appreciation of one's own contributions and responsibilities.... Students can gain this 
understanding best t^rough a knowledge of how the American society and economy function, hou various groups and interests 
Interact, and what they can expect of one another.... 

^Fcuema Km* tibiU ai KUiJUiu ... Indicate the level of responsibility one is capable of assoing. Positive 
habits and attitudes contribute significantly to success In performing tasks, dealing with others, and gaining employment. 
They are also vital to success in school and should be cultivated long before a student enters the work fcrce.... 

These competencies are goals, by no means universally achievable to the same level by all, but nevertheless Important 
for all to strive toumrd. (TJhey are Incomplete goals, limited to those believed necessary for preparing high school grad- 
uates for satisfying careers. These goals must be supplemented by others If high school graduates are to participate fully 
In the cultural and civic life of this country. 

Students imust prepare for a llfetlime of learning by mmterfng the core competen- 
cies to the best of their ability. Young people are ultlfl»tely responsible for rr^l- 
Izing their aspiration.... 



NUth-*«( Various Lcveh—U Important in a V^ide Kanfc of Jobs 
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Vdvanctd W '«b ol llMorttical 

ih art rtquirvd for llM 
'fo4lowte| ;obt: 



importaiM 'i the fo41o«nnf 



\ctuanci 

•Mriculturil ano lood 

^icntists 
Archuectf 
Biological scicniisis 
Chemtsis 

Computer svstcms analvsts 
Ecoftomisis oreticiansi 
Enginctn 

Foresters and conservation 

>cicntisti 
Geologists geophvsicists and 

oceanognphers 
Mathematicians 
Mathematics teachers (second - 

^rv school and college) 
Meteorologists 
Operations research analysis 
Phvsiosts and astronomers 
Statisticians 




Accoununts and auditors 
Aircrilt pilou and tlighi 

engineers 
Air ininc controllers 
Computer programmers 
Cost estimators 
Dentists 
Dratters 

Economists (appliedl 
Electrical and electronic 

technicians 
Engincenng techncians 
Financial (r.2taf.rs 
Insurance sales workers 
Landscape architccu 
Management analvsu and 

consulianu 
Optometn»ts 
Pharmacists 
Physical and life science 

technolC|isu and 

technicians 
Phvsicians 
Pivcholofists 

Real esute agenu and brokers 
Sccunties and financial 
^.ervices saies wonters 
Sociologists 
Surveyors 

Tax examiners, collectors, and 

revenue agenu 
t nderwnters 

L rban and regional planners 
vetennanans 




Practical 'shop ' mathematics 
IS needed for the foUowing 
jobs: 

Automobile mechanics 
Bncklaxersand stonemasons 
Broadcast technicians 
Carpenters 

Construction and building 

inspectors 
Electrical and electronic 

equipment repairers 
Electricians 
Industrial machinerv 

mechanics 
Inspectors, testers, and graders 
Jewelers 

cavout workers, metal 

precision 
Machinisu 

Mechanics insuilers. and 

repairers 
Vteialworking and pla^iic- 

working machine operators 
Millwrighu 

Numencal control mz^.... * 

tool operators 
Ophthalmic laboratorv 

echr.icians 
PI mbcrs. pipei'itiers. and 

ueamiitiers 
Precision ir.btrxjment repairers 
Sheet<mei£l workers 
Shipfitters 

Structural and retnlorctng 

metal workers 
Surveying and mapping 

technic tans 
Tool-and-die nukers 
Tool programmers numencal 

control 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



KrithmetK is important in the 
fotlofnng jobv 



Bank tellers 

Billing, cost, and rate clerks 
Bookkeepi.rs accounting and 

auditing clerks 
Brokerage clerks 
Cashiers 

Counter and rental clerks 
Insurance claims and policy 

processing clerks 
Loan and credit clerks 
Vtail earners 

New accounts clerks, bank.ng 
Order clerks 

Payroll and timekeeping clerks 
ResePrationand transport 

'aiion ticket agenu and 

travel clerks 
Sales counter clerks 
Statement clerks 
Suiistical clerKS 
Stock and inventory clerks 
Traffic, shipning. and 

revicwtng clerks 
N^eighcrs. measurers and 

checkers 
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Scitnct— al VarioMi Uvtto^U Impoctanl la a WIdt Rangt d Jobi 



Advanctd toveli ol s 
rtquwW lor die follovnat 



Agricultural and food 

scientists 
Architects, including land- 

wape architects 
Biological scientists 
Chemists 
Chiropractors 

Curators, archivists, museum 

technict^ns. and restorers 
Dentis'^ 

Dietitians and nutntionists 
Engineers (all specialties) 
^arm and home management 

advisors 
Foresters and conservation 

NCientists 
Geologists, geoohvsicisu. and 

oceanographcrs 
Landscape architects 
Medical and clinical 

laboriiorv technolog:su 
Meteoroiogisu 
Occupational therapt»u 
Opiometnsts 
Pharmaasts 
Phvsicnl therapists 
Physician auisianu 
Phvsiciani 
Poduiiruts 

Recmtionai thenpisu 
kegistere« nurses 
Respirator . ***er«p4Sts 
Speech paitiologisuand 

audiologisu 
Teachers, secondary and 

college (sciences I 
Vetennanans and vetennarv 
a KCtors 



Applliri seienee ■ HipofiaAi 



Aircraft pilou and llight 

engineers 
Broadcast tethnicians 
Dental hvgienisu 
Dental laboratorv technicians 
Dietetic technicians 
Electrocardiograph 

technicians 
Electroencephalograph 

technicians 
Emergency medical 

technicians 
Engineenng (echmc^ans (all 

specialties 
Licensef: pratical nurses 
Medical and chnical 

laboratorv technicians 
Medical records technicians 
Nuclear medicine 

technologists 
Occupational therapy 

assatanu 
Opticians, dispensing and 

mcuunng 
Physical and corrtciional 

therapy auisunu 
Physml and life science 

tccnmcians 
Radiologic technictans 
Radio operators 
Ship engineers 
Surgicil technicians 



Praetkal appttcabona of Kienca art wotrad 
in tiM followiiit joba: 



Animal careukers 
Bakers, bread and pastrv 
Bakers, manutactunng 
Blasters and explosives 

\Aorkers 
Butchers and meatcutters 
Chemical equipment 

controllers 
Chemical plant operators 
Coois. except shon order 
Cosmetologists 
Dental assistants 
Electromedical and biomedical 

equipment 'epatrers 
EiectrKians 

Farmers, tarm operators, and 

Tianagers 
Rrehghiers 

f-ishers. hunters, and trappers 
Food batchmakers 
Foundrv mold and core 
makers 

Ganlenersand groundskeepers 
Jewelers 

Lithography and photo 

engraving workers 
Machinists 

Mechanics, insuilers. and 
repairers 



Medical assistants 
Millwnghu 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and 

itiendanu 
Occupational therapy 

assistanu 
Pesi controllers and assisunts 
Petroietim rei'inerv and 

control panel operators 
Pharmacv assuianu 
Photographic process workers 
Physical and correctional 

therapy assistants 
Plumbers, pipeittters. and 

<.teamtltters 
PreciSJOR instrument rr hirers 
Pnnttng press operators 
Riggers 

Rourv dnil operators, oil 

and ps 
Shipiltters 
Ntationarv engineers 
Structural and reinlorcing 

meul workers 
Tool<4nd-die rnakers 
Water and wastewater 

treatment plant operators 
Welders and cutters 



Surveyors 
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How MiKh Is Enough? 
Math IS not an easv subject lor some 
people to iearn--but ii can be learned 
Some vour.g people are "psyched out" 
bv math, confusing lack of effort with 
lack of aptitude But extn effon m ihis 
area now will pay you big dividends in 
the future. We live in an increasingly 
technical world, one that requires more 
education, tnctuding math. Applications 
of mathematical skills are being used in 
fields not directly connected wit h mat h~ 
the life sciences and the social sciences, 
for example 

Deciding how much high school 
math to lake is easier if career goals 
have been csiabltshed However, it is 
better to lake what may seem to be too 
much math rather than too little. Career 
plans change, and one of the biggest 
roadblocks in underuking new educa- 
tional or training goals ts poor prepara* 
tion m mathematics. Furthermore, not 
only do people qualify for more jobs 
with more math, they are also better 
able to perform thetr jobs because of the 
math they have taken 

For some jobs, such as secreurv or 
cashier, a year of high school consumer 
math IS enoufh. But iotn^ of these 
occupations will ^ouire at ^st some 
dddiiional high school math m the 
tuture And as technology increases, 
workers with little training tn mathe* 
matics tnav lace a narrower range oi 
career posstbiltties. 

Students interested tn the skilled 
trades otien need several years of shop 
math. Two years of regular high Khool 
mathematics are often needed for 
admitunce to a technical or funior co^ 
lege, especiallv >n technical or science 
programs. _ . . 
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Scitnct— at Variooi Lfvtb— li Impofiaat 

We are all iciemttu and engi- 
neen in our way. Our hornet 
have etectrK lights. icJephones. 
and iv*s~aU scientific inventions 
using diKo»«nes we put to use every 
dav We operate electronic calculators, 
honte computers, and video games- 
prod ucu of our electronic age. Some of 
our hobbies— photography and ttthng. 
f orinsunoe— also make use of Kicntific 
and engineenng pnnciples. 

For every scientUic discipline, a 
constantly growing sinng of unanswered 
questions and unso4N«d problems remains 
to be studied. Tens of thouMds-of. 
scicntisu and hundreds of thousands of 
engineers and technicians art employed 
to unmvel these mysteries. 

Even if you do not want to become a 
scientist, some undersunding of sCMma- 
can be useful. A scienufic backjSDCiid 
helpadevclop logical thinking, and scmk 
tific invcsugiuon can be intfifuiQi. 
Learning, for example, why days art 
shorter in winter than summer can be 
interesting and ftm. A knowiedjc of 
science also hclpg im aindtrsiMd chmon 
we fact. 

In addition, moat colleges rtqmrt at 
least 2 years of high school icienoe 
courses for entry even into nonscience 
cumculunu:scienuricand technical ctir- 
rtculums require 3 or 4 years. Employ* 
ers and college admissions ofTiaab took 
favorably upon studei.u who ha^ takta 
difTicult counts, siKh u science. 

O suoaaM OuaooN Ouaftarv9i«f«nv tssr 



SUPPORT FOR ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

tany recent tail) for edu€8:ioo8l refort have stressed the need for a iore acadeiic e^MSis throu^iowt the school 

.ear?, ucn rails nave Dointed to the neeo for higher acadeiic expectations and increased coursewrk for Door-oerforiing 
md historical "y at risk poouiations. as well as for historically high-achieving groups of students. 

in this assessient, eleventh-grade students self-reported whether they were enrolled in a general, acadciic/col lege 
preparatory^ or vocational /technics I school prograi; they were also asked about their plans after high-sctwol (see Table 
below). Nationally, soae 52 percent claiied to be in an acadeiic or college preparatory prograi. and a nearly identical 
percentage planned to go on to a four-year college. Over ufte-half of the Hhite students (541) reported fohoving an 
acadeiic prograi. but the percentages of Black and Hispanic students enrolled were SMiler (451 and 371, respectively). 

Eleventh graders were also asked about the coursework they had selected in high-school. The results indicate that 
the better readers were wre likely to nave taken tore advanced coursework in a variety of subjects, including English, 
•atheiatics, and science. Nearly tnree ti/ies tore students in the top quartile than in the bottom quartile reported that 
*ney had enrolled in advanced coursework. Although these patterns are hardly surprising, they bring to lind such ques- 
tions as: Mould the lower-achieving students have done better if they had been enrolled in iore demanding courses in the 
first place? Does the pattern of course selection and placement reflected in these data siaply reinforce patterns of 
lower or under -achieveaent? 



TABLE H 

AVERAGE READING PROFICIENCY* AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
IN GRADE 11 BY VARIOUS HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS** IN THE U.S.: 1986 

Type of Hiqh-Scliool Program 




Academic 


Genera 1 


Vocat 1 ona i / Techn i ca i 


T. of 

Group Group 


7. of 

Program Profic* 


X of 

Group 


I of 

Program Profic* 


X of 
Group 


X of 
Program Prof 1 c . • 


NATION 51.91 


100. OX 59.6 


38. IX 


100. OX 52.7 


10. OX 


lOO.OX 50.8 


White 5A.il 
diacK 44.61 
Hispanic 36.67. 


NA bO.6 
NA 54.4 
NA 54.7 


36. 8X 
40. 5X 

50. bX 


NA 53.8 
NA 49.2 
■NA 49.8 


9. OX 
14.9X 
12. 6X 


NA 52.0 
NA 48.1 
.NA 48.1 


Upper Quart i le 78.01 
Middle 2 Qu. 51. IX 
Lower Quart i le 27.41 


37. 6X 66.1 
49. 2X 62.8 
13. 2X 46.6 


18. 9X 
39. 4X 
54. 4X 


12. 4X 63.7 
51. 7X 51.1 
36. OX 44.9 


3. IX 
9.5X 
17. 8X 


7.8X 62.6 
47. 5X 48.2 
44. 5X 44.2 


* Oh cohmk *(uUe: mu oHOO, HAnimH dcvuUoK o< IJ.O. «* Sc^^u)>olUU bv iti^uU. NA: Ho* AwiUtMt 



• Poor readers reoort doing less independent reading than good readers. But, in coiparison with good readers, they sect 
to be even iore iinited in their school reading experiences than in the reading they do on their oMn. This suggests 
that poor readers could aanage tore varied school reading experiences than are currently provided by schools. 

• Students at each of the grade levels assessed report that their teachers use a variety of instructional aporoaches 
designed to develop appropriate reading skills and strategies, before, during, and after reading. 

• However, poor readers report that their teachers use a narrower range of approaches than are used with better readers. 
The approaches that are used with poor readers are less likely to eiphasize cowehension and critical thinking, and 
■ore likely to focus on decoding strategies. Perhaps as a result, poor readers report using a narrower range of stra- 
tegies to guide their own reading. The approaches reported by the eleventh-grade poor readers were reaarkably siallar 
to those reported by their third-grade peers. 

• Results for various deiographic subgroups within the population parallel those frot earlier assessaeitts. In particu- 
lar, students frot historically at-risk populations continue to perfora poorly relative to the national population at 
each grade level. At grade II, for exavie, average proficiency levels for alnority and disadvantaged urbm students 
are only slightly above the seventh-grade level for students nationally. 

a Reading proficiency is also related to students' general literacy experiences. The tore successful readtrs are likely 
to be enrolled in acadeiically-oriented programs and advanced courses, to spend regular aiounts of tiw on hoMvork 
each day, and to have hoie support for reading. 

a An Inordinate proportion of poor readers tend to report that they are enrolled in vocational/technical prooras or in 
general prograas. 



Jossec: The NctimU Rcpo*^ Cui, m iuU luiL liwtUiouJL TcitUf SMviec, Nitiout A44U4auU o( lituUml Pia- 
tM**. Koh<a4c Hon. P<uetto», Nm Jimti 0t54I-«00l. ftbrnvi 1911. 
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SOCIAL COST OF DROPPING OUT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL* 



A. SOCIAL COSTS OF DROPPING OCT 

1) Individual or private costs 

a) Higher unemployment rates 

b) Higher periodic losses of employment 

c) Relegation to lower-paying occupations 

2) Public or societal costs 

a) Lower productivity level (capacity and output) 

b) Lower income and lower tax revenue 

c) Greater need for welfare and unemployment subsidies 

d) Higher crime rates and associated social and judicial costs 

e) Higher health-care costs 

f) Lower electoral participation rates 

g) Tendency for similar parent-child educational attainment 

3) I mba lanced distribution of dropout problem across societal groups 
a) The poor b) Language minorities c) Ethnic minorities 

4) Suspicion that "contortions cf the schools designed to keep would-be 
dropouts in could lead to qualitative differences in schooling, differ- 
ences possibly interpreted as negative by potential employers" 

B. SOCIAL COST ESTIMATES: 1961 

1) $4947 annual income loss per average dropout (nationally): 

$5661/m3le, $4232/female 

2) $1496 annual tax revenue loss per average dropout (nationally) 

C. HISMATCH BETWEH DROPOUT PROBLEH AND GENUINE PUBLIC ATTDfTION 

1) Costs may be generally underestimated: some aopreciation of problem's 
magnitude suggested by school officials and legislators 

2) Specific mismatch 

a) Cropout losses are national in impact, but 

b) Schools are local and state- 1 eve I enterprises. 

c) Failure of citizens to generate income affects school officials and 
organ zat ions only marginal ly, indirectly, eventually 

d) Differing time frames between intervention and oenefit 

(1) Allocations of current public resources for promise of future 
returns 

(2) Electoral politics and "current" needs can dampen enthusiasm for 
long-term futuristic Investing. 

e) Lack of consensus on ways to effectively encourage school completion 

f) Local development of answers to dropout problem seems required 

g) No nationwide attack plans exist 

h) Resistance or pess mism regarding dropout suggested by current 
behavior of school officials 

(1) Dropouts written-off as too expensive or troublesome to serve? 

(2) Dropouts out-of-reach long befc«^e they become evident? 

3) Cost of educational deficit "will probably grow before we act 
concerted ly to reduce it." 



* Sconce: Jomu S. CaXtznxUl, "On the Social Co^U oi Vnopfiing oat oi Schooi." 
UruveiuUv CatUoMfiAJi, Lo^ Angzlt^, (RevUed). Pecemben 1985. 
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PROJfcCTED ADVANCES IN SELECTED FIELDS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOeY 



In 1987, a group of over 500 scientific, engineering, educa- 
tional and business experts associated with the Corporation for 
Science and Technology, located in Indiana, predicted that "the 
Morld is on toe verge of a najor lifestyle* business* industry and 
educational upheaval* an upheaval which will be fueled by rapid 
technological growth and by a very competitive worldwide Market- 
place* This upheaval brings with it naJor threats and opportunities 
to the business and economic base of the Uhited States.* 

ADVANCED HATERIALS TECHMOLOGY is generating much excitement by 
the development of new materials in the laboratories which have not existed previously - 
- materials in the fields of semiconductors, polymers, ceramics and others. Major ad- 
vances are predicted in powdered metallurgy; in super plastics and adheslves; In poly- 
mer, ceramic and metal -based composites; In steel surface treatments; In superconductive 
materials; in new metal materials and In structural ceramics. 

In the area of AGRICULTURAL vjENETICS AND TECHNOLOGY, the headlines center around 
new genetic manipulation and embryo transplantation In animal agriculture operations; 
plant genetic modification to provide Improved plant characteristics; and Integration of 
computers and artificial intelligence controls into a broad range of agriculturally 
related operations. 

And in ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE* the committee forecasts major advances in the use 
of expert systems. In the development o*' A I -oriented conputer architectures, and new Al 
higher-order languages. They see the technology entering the field of natural language 
:3riven processing, in image and verbal recognition systems, in the translation from one 
angiiage to another, vision for robotics, new generations of optical scanners to read 
and respond to written text, coniputer-alded instruction management and control, auto- 
matic programming and debu^g^ng of computer software, complex communications systems 
.management and control, arc! in the development of materials and genetics characteristics 
prognoses . 

In BIOTECHNOLOGY, a virtual tc?chno log leal explosion is predicted In which DNA 
probes r monoclonal antibodies and enzymes have been Identified as high growth areas. 
Major advances In the areas of medical diagnosis and treatment, plant and animal charac- 
teristics engineering, and waste management are foreseen. Another major growth area Is 
seen to be biotechnology-related manufacturing and qual ity- control systems as this tech- 
nology begins to "take hold" across a wide range of industries.... 

In the field of CONTROL SYSTEHS. another rapid acceleration scene Is predicted as 
advances in computers, microelectronics, optical systems, and Artificial Intelligence 
fuel the development of highly capable control systems throughout Industry, homes, hos- 
pitals, military systems and others. Many of these systems will be vision capable and 
will utilize sophisticated sensor systems in real time. Iterative-feedback process-con- 
trol systems. In order to maintain the high level of control that many of the new pro- 
cesses will require. 

In ENERGY DEVELOPMENT* advances are foreseen In the areas of new combustion tech- 
nologies, post-combustion treatments, co-genera^ I on systems, and In shale-oil extraction 
systems. HIgh-eff Iclency solar voltaic systems are also envisioned. 

In the field of INFORNATION PROCESSINGt the forecasts are for continuing explosive 
growth, with computing power per dollar continuing to double every four years during the 
period. New generations of software development will be aided by Al- based software 
generators and evaluators. ... [There will be] simultaneous voice and data handling 
systems that can place the Information that you need where you need It. Strong shifts 

SmoSI: EuMpU (4M Uc TcdtioloM OvuviM UfvU fKuatti by 9«. J«ta 9. Hffu, k.P. • fuiiiaU tt tkt CmpmcUm <m 
iUati ui ItekiUm Cnbiui lutUti Tceta»4if9 CoNOtcc Uabvu McitUi, IiiUu9«U4 CmhkUm CuUw, AptU 14, 
mi. Ixtuaa by P«. J. p. lUteH, PiuUu liivtuUy. 
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to parallel processing are predicted. [Workers and) the generai public [will be) 
Increasingly Involved with computers and computer products. 

In HANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY, advances are seen in AI, electro-optics, information 
processing and control systems. They see the need for Increased automation to maintain 
the Process controls that will be required and to deal with the reduction of product 
cost. They see Integrated design, manufacturing and quality-assurance systems geared to 
support both high and low volume production. . .and they see Interface standards emerging 
that will facilitate Increased competition, lower costs and higher quality manufacturing 
technology. They see advanced control systems, many with 3-D vision, color and pattern 
recognition, with sophisticated tactile and force sensors. And they note the need to be 
able to deal with r*»w materials. 

In HEDICAL TECHMOLOGY, advances In biotechnology, in microelectronics. In telecom- 
munications, artificial intelligence, optical technology and others will accelerate the 
development of sophisticated medical diagnostic, treatment, and management tools. The 
trend to out-patient treatment and care will accelerate the development of doctor's 
office and home-based systems for patient care. Less Invasive surgical processes will 
increase, [Including] lasers. Significant advances In the monitoring and control of 
anesthesia procedures are expected, as well as Implanted microelectronic circuits to 
reinstate muscle control and bodily function control. 

Blotechnologlcal breakthroughs are expected to allow for Improved diagnostics and 
patient treatment, as well as to allow the detection of persons who tend to be predis- 
posed to given medical problems, such as high cholesterol and heart disease. 

And In HICROELECTRGNICS, the committee envisions continuing explosive :;rowth as 
higher densities, higher speeds, higher rel !abi I ities and lower osts continue. 

They see the increased use of Application-Specific Integrated Circuits (ASIC) by 
the medium and small sector of industry in order to protect their designs and to remain 
viable in cost and product capability. They see extremely high densities with an anti- 
cipated maximum of 100 million components per chip, with 5 mil'. Ion components per chip 
in the early 1990s and between 10 and 100 million by the year 2000. The anticipated 
advances in this technology will cause the microclrcuit to permeate virtually every area 
of endeavor. 

In OPTICAL TECHNOLOGY, optical data transmission through fiber optic systems will 
mature and spread rapidly and set the stage for a rapid Increase In low-cost, broad-band 
communications. Optical sensors will provide automation systems with the Inputs needed 
for monitoring and control .. .and optical computers will .Tieet many high-speed computing 
needs. Optical data-storage-technology breakthroughs will usher In a new generation of 
information-storage systems with widespread applications In factories, homes, schools, 
offices and retail outlets, and In conmunicatlon systems. The optical technologies are 
so basic to the next generation of products, processes and operations that they deserve 
attention by every organization, regardless of their present p'^oducts, processes or 
functions. The optical technologies will constitute major threats and opportunities for 
thousands of businesses worldwide. 

Hajor changes are foreseen In TELEGOHHUNICATtONS. Single Integrated-dlgltal-net- 
work systems are predicted to replace Individual stand-alone systems that presently 
handle phone traffic, data and facsimile traffic and local-area network traffic. A 
worldwide digital network protocol will emerge, paving the way for gro^h In the digital 
communications Industty. Use of microelectronics and optical technologies In local and 
long distance telecommunications systems will Increase. This telecommunications network 
upheaval will affect all walks of business and Industry, education, the medical care 
Industries and the home. 

Or. Hague concluded by saying, "Well, that Inforaatlon «Mnt by so rapidly that you 
probably feel as If you have Just taken a drink froi a fire hose....' 
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RELATIONSHIPS AMONG EDUaJIONAL HiVF L. 
UNEMPLOYHENT RATE, AND INCOME: 1986 



ADULT jj^ WORKER 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE '^ EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AVERAGE AN NUAL i NCOHE 




$33f443| 



4 Yrs. Col lege I 
1 - 3 Yrs. Col lege 
4 Yrs. H.S, only 
< 4 Years H.S. 

The chart above graphically i llustrate^ that: (1) the higher the formal 
educational leveK the greater the average annual Income and (2) the lower the 
formal educational level , the higher the unemployment rate, — Just two more 
ways to show that education pays off. 




THE CHANGING U.S. 



LABOR FORCE (1986 - 2Q00) AND LITERACY SKILL LEVELS 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTER: 



^ELECTED 
0CCUP*T10»m CLUSTER 

Natural /CoiPuter/Hath ScL. 
Technicians (All Types).... 

Lawyers k Judges 

engineers, Arcnii.» jurvey. 



i>8b 
ENPLOYNENT 
(flOOs) 
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565 
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Service Occupations I?. 536 

marketing i Sales Occup.... 12,606 

Hanagerial I Support Occup. 10,583 

Construction Trades 4,006 

Teachers, Librar., Counsel. 4,949 

Adiin. -Support Occup 19,851 

Transport, k Vehicle Operat 4,789 

Helpers & Laborers 4,273 

Precision Prod. Workers.... 3,066 

Machine Setters, Operators. 4,964 

Asseiblers & HamHorkers.. 2,701 

Agric, Forestryt Fishing.. 3,554 
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Much has been written about the growing necessity for all to have mastered 
the basic academic sl<ills. Lool<ing at future enployroent projections, the 
conclusion must be drawn that the fastest growing occupations will require the 
highest literacy ratings. More evidence of the critical nature of a solid 
education foundation. 
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rtigh-skill job groups (which require the lOSt education and training) are projected to grow faster than the 
averages of other groups. The proportion of eipioyeent is expected to decline the lost in occuiMtioAS 
which require the least aiount of education. 

The Nation's econoiy is projected to generate tore than 21 ail I ion jobs between 1986 and 2000. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has developed three sets of occupational projections, with each set tied to high, aoderate* or low econoiie 
dod industry eiH})oyient projections alternatives. ... However, the basic changes in the occupational structure of the 
economy froi 1986 to 2000 aiong the three alternatives are siiilar. Thus, for ease of presentation, we focus on the 
■oderate alternative.... 

There are a nmber of ways that one can assess projected changes in occupational eiviloytent. One is the expected 
change in the nuibers of persons e^loyed (largest job growth), anotner !s the percentage changt (fastest growing). 

TABLE 1 



LARGEST JOB OCCUPATIOMS GROWTH, 1986-2000 
WITH 1986 MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS* 
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TABLE 2 

FASTEST GROW^NG^CCUPATIONS- 1986-2000 
WITH 1986 NEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS* 



Occupation 



.ncreasea 
Eaplovaent 

.986-2Q0Q 

JO, ± 

Paralegal personnel 64 103.7 



nedical assistants li9 

?hv?»cai therapists 53 

^hvsical 4 corrective tnerapv 

assistants 4 atdes c9 

!ard orGC.eouio.reDair U 

n<m neaitn aioes ill 

Podiatrists iO 

':omter syiten anatysts.... 251 

^eoical records technicians.. 30 
iwioytt intervievrs, private 

or ouOlic evioyfft service. 54 

Comter oroqraMcrs 335 

Kddioioqic tccrooioqists i 

:ecfmicid:is '5 

>ntal hyqienists 54 

Dental assistants 38 

Physician assistants 15 

Operations & syst.researcners 21 

Occupational therapists 15 

Peripheral EOP eouip.oper.... l4 

Data entry keyers.cotpostfiq.. I5 

Optotetrlsts 18 

Electric/Electronic Cnqincers 192 

Electric/Electron. Technician US 

Registered mirses 612 

*NA* : Aoi ivtUifttc. 'e* 
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As can be seen in Table I. the largest mtrlcal 
growth froa 1986 to the year 2NI is projected to be i.2 
ill I ion lore retail salespersons, followed by 752,00« Miters and waitresses and 612taN Registered iurses* The fastest 
growing (perf^entage changf) occupations shown in Table 2. include paralegal personnel, ledical assistants, physical 
therapists and aids, and data processing equipient repairien. Note, however, the nurtiers of persons in these top fast- 
est growing occupations are below the occupations listed in Table I. 

There are soie occupations that appear on both tables ... these are occupatie-s deserving special note and include 
Registered Kurses, Covuter PrograMers, Coaputer System Analysts (EOP) and Electrical and Electronics Engineers and 
Technicians. 
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Projections show there vill be a redistribution of workers between occupational groups as soae grow larger and 
otnen becoee proportionate! )y saailer. Highlights of these changes are shown in Table 3. Note In particular tbt 

inpressive proportional gains projected 

iSM and 



Table 3. Occupational eviloyaent distribution, 
projected to 2NI 



Occupational Groups 



(986 



Total , all occupations IQflJ^ 

ilanagena) & Hanageaent*related workers. 9.5 

Engineers, architects, i surveyors 1.4 

Natural scientist i coi^'jter specialists 0.7 

Teachers, librarians, I counselors 4.4 

Health-diagnosing & treating specialists 2.3 

Other professional specialists 3.3 

Technicians 3.3 

Marketing i salesworkers 11. 3 

AdHiinistrative support, inc. clerical... 17.8 

Service workers 15.7 

Agriculture, forestry & fishing workers. 3.2 

Bi'je-coilar workers supervisors 1.6 

':'^5truction trades & extractive workers 3.6 

Mechanics & repairers 4.2 

Precision prod. & plant systeas occup... 2.7 

flacnine setters & operators 4.4 

AsseaOlers I other hand workers 2.4 

>ansportation & (laterial aoving i^orkers 4.3 

helpers & iaoorers 3.8 



projected, 2000 
Hoderate Trends 
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3.5 
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16.6 
17.2 

^.6 
1.5 
3.5 
4.0 
2.4 
3.6 
1.9 

:.4 



educational attainaent . Huch has been written to indicate 
'^at the changing occupational structure of eaployaent 

loi'^s tne need for a aore highly educated work force. 

[T]he occupational clusters discussed previously were 
divided into three groups. Group I includes the clusters 

'I t^icn at least two-thirds of the workers in 1986 had I 
;r wre years of coilege. Group H incluoes tne clusters 
>n vhich the ledian years of school conpleted was greater 
than 12 and the Proportion of those workers with less than 
a nigh school education was relatively low. Group Hi 
includes occupational clusters where the proportion of 
vorkers having less than a high school education was rela- 
tively high — aore than 30 percent. Given that workers 
in any occupational cluster have a broad range of educa- 
tional background, ... workers are eaplcyed in each of the 
groups at each of the educational levels. 

The distribution of total eaployaent in 1986 and pro- 
jected 20OO eaployaent for these three groups of educa- 
tional attainaent Is shown in table 4. These data indi- 
cate that eaployaent in the occupations requiring the iost 
education, group 1, is projected to increase as a propor- 
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' d 
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^or sery ! ce iforkers , isarket i ng and 
sales, aanagers, health related occupa- 
tions and technicians: and note the 
losses projected for adii n i strat i ve 
support (including clerical), aachine 
and agriculture ''orkers, asseablers and 
laborers, in general, the occupational 
groups requiring the aost education and 
training are expanding. 



liM vs. [MKATIOi 

Average nrnxithiy income of people with these edu- 
cational attainments: 
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No H.S. dipkxne Lj$693 
Afl groups f ! ii-iss 



$2,288 
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tlofl of total eaployientt vhile eaployaent in the oth^r tvo groups In which vorkers had less education vill decline as a 
proportion of total eaployaent. The proportion of total eaployaent is expected to decline the aost in group III. the 
grovp Mhich requires the least aaount of education. It should be noted that the service workers group ** the only occa- 
pational cluster in the educational attainaent group III Mith aedlan school years coapleted above 12 years [and a 
greater diversity of educational attainaent across occupations] — is increasing as a proportion of total eaployaent. 
All other occupational clusters in this group are declining (soae by very significant aaounts). Conversely, in group d 
all the clusters are increasing as a percent of total eaployaent except for the teachers, librarians, and counselors 
^ upation. 
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Empioyment Policies: Looking to the Year 2000 

ilajor cnanges are anticipated in the workplace between now and the year 2000. While econoilsts differ over the ii«>act 
of these changej, all expect thei to be significant. Som expect our econody and society to undergo an "econoilc and polit- 
ical shock* due to new technology, stiff international con>etltion, changes in consuMr tastes, and detographic shifts. 
These forces Mill result In pervasive lisiatches between workplace needs and wkforce capabilities.... 

IHE DEHOGRAPHIC AND ECONOHIC SETTING 

Over the next 10 to 15 years, the workforce will undergo a lajor change In coiposition. Host striking will be the grow- 
th of less well educated segments of the population that have typically been the least prepared for wrk. The maber of 
linority youth will increase while tho total nuiber of youth of working age will decline. The nmbers of high school drop- 
outs and of teenage nthers will rise. At the saM tiie, entry level jobs will Increasingly re^ilre bask, analytical, and 
interpersonal skills. The labor larket will need to accoaodate still other changes In the wriiforce . Vown will account 
for the Mjorlty of labor force growth. They will bring with tiin not only special needs for child care but continued pres- 
lure to nve beyond traditional "woten's work.' The workforce also will be aging. Over 75 percent of the worfefswre ««i the 
year 2001 Is already working today. 

*t the saM t'm, the workplace is expected to change significantly. Fro« 5 to 15 Billion lanufacturlng Jobs will be 
rsstpjctured, and Mny service jobs will becoM obsolete. Mhlle it is expected that service jobs will replace those that are 
jst. the disruptions will be great and the ne^id for training and retraining will be aore significant than ever. 

Khilt these aajor changes are occurring, the federal governtent will seek to reduce overall spending. Of necessity, 
Aher sectors of society -- particularly state governaent and the business commity --will need to assuae greater responsl- 
Dllity for developing and conducting education and training prograas. 

IMPLICATIONS AND CHALLENGE 

business, governaent, subiic and private trMning institutions, schools, and labor - all aust work in partnership to 
ensure that the necessary education and tiaining are provided with a ainiaui of duplication. The public at large aust see 
education, training and retraining as a Hfeiong process, vital to their working lives. 

Business and governaent aust look beyond education and training prograas. The aost r:i>ldly growing, yet aost vulner- 
able, of the nation's labor pool is concentrated where schools are Inferior, work experience opportunities are poorest, and 
jvaiiabie full-tiae jobs are declining. Although business will need these workers, they will not be prepared to woric and 

often find jobs inaccessible to public transportation. Rany potential workers will turn to welfare; soae will turn to 
criae. These tni^ividuals will be a drain on society and will be lost as consuKrs of business' products and services. 
Public/private partnerships are needed to create jobs in these distressed areas, to provide labor aarket inforaatloo, and to 
develop better transportation systeas to existing jobs. 

A new eaployaent policy Is needed that encoapasses traditional public training prograas as well as pablic education sys- 
teas, training provided by both <; private sector and labor, econoalc developaent prograas, the cvloyatat service systea 
and incoae aaintenance systeas. Including uneaployaent Insurance and welfare. 

Hew foras of gover.iance snould be considered. Stronger public/private institutions at state, local and federal levels 
should be strengthened to address these probleas.... Business will have to assiM greater responsibility in training the 
wrkforce. Eaployers will need to be aore involved In the developaent of coaaunlty and state strategies, and they aust help 
ivrove their state and local education systeas and training Institutions, in addition, eaployers Itave the responsibility 
for assuring that their own eaployees are trained and retrained to aeet the needs of the changing workplace. 

States should assuae priaary responsibility for addressing the needs of their citizens for job training, educatioa. 
econoaic developaent, welfare and job placeaent. At the saae tiae, local govements should have the flexibility to Identify 
priorities and design and operate prograas that aeet their particular needs. The federal role sbqald articulate natlonaf ' 
policiei ofl eaployaent and facilitate activities at the state and local levels to carry out these policies. Federal funds 
snould suppieaent state and local resources to aeet special needs. To sote extent, these shifts In governance have already 
begun to occur. 

He look to the year 2000, it Is In our national interest that we aove forward together, coaaitted to aaking the best use 

of I inlted resources. 
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Perspective of the Problem 



Quality Worlcar Gap 

While technological and economic 
fadofs onve the changes in the demand 
side of o'jr job market, the supply side 
hfts also tDeen undergoing far^reachmg 
demographic changes. 

Our Chmnging Meeds 

• By 1990, more than 50% of all 
jobs will require education or 
tea'^mcal training beyond 
higt school. 

• By the year 20OO, an estimated 5 
to 15 million manufacturing jobs 
will require different stalls, while 
an equal number of service jobs 
will be ODSoiete. 

■ By the year 2000, the ma/or con- 
tributor to new job opportunities 
will be small companfss with less 
than 100 employees, yet small 
e mployers are the least able to 
crovide remediation ana training. 

• vvorkers wiif change jobs five to 
SIX :'me$ aunng their normai 
work iives. 



the National Alliance of Business 




The Supply S/de: 
our New Labor Force 

• 82% of the new entrants to the 
labor force m the next twelve 
years will be women and 
minorities, 

• 7 million youth drop out of 
school each year 

• Dropout rates of many urban 
schools are 50% or more. 

• More than 50(^ of all Hispanic 
youth will drop out of school. 

• One out of every eight iT-year- 
olds IS functionally illiterate. 

■ 1 child in 5 lives m poverty. Chtl- 
dren in poverty are one-third less 
likely to graduate from high school. 

• More than one million teenage 
girls become pregnant each year 

• Nearly half of all black females 
are pregnant by age 20. 

■ More than 50% or all teenage 
mothers end up on welfare. 



I The Cost of the Gap 

I ■ Employers already spend an 
i estimated $210 billion annually 
: on formal and informal training. 
! • $41 billion is spent each year on 
I welfare programs. 

■ Teenage pregnancies cost the 
U.S. over $16 billion each year in 
welfare costs alorw, 

■ Remediation and lost produc- 
tivity cost U.S. businesses $25 
billion a year 

■ Each year's dropouts cost 
America $240 billion in lost earn- 
ings and foregone taxes over 
their lifetimes. 

■ Every $1 spent on early preverh 
uon and intervention can save 
S4 7. in the costs of remedial 
eaucation. welfare, and crime 
further down the road. 



WORKFORCE 2000 PREDICTIONS 

•The workforce will grow auch acre slowly, becoaing old?r, acre feaale, and acre disadvantaged. Only 15 
percent of new entrants will be white aales, coapared to 47 percent of the workforce today. In the 1970s, the 
workforce grew by 24 iillion, in the 19Ms growth is predicted to be only 15.6 aiiiion. 

•Despite a recent coaeback, aanufacturing will account for an even saaller share of the econoay in 2006 than 
today, r^rvice Industries will create aost of the nev Jobs and new wealth over the next 13 years. 

•The new jobs in service industries will deaand mch higher skill levels than the jobs of today. Very few new 
jobs will be created for those who caimot read, follow uirection, and use aatheutics. 

•Binorities will contribute a larger share of new entrant^ Into the labor force. Hoo-whites will aake up 29 
percent of new entrafltSt twice their current share of the workforce. 

•iMigranis will account for around 400.000 new entrciiis to the workforce each year, totaling 4 all I ion new 
worKers in the 1990s alone. 

•tost new jobs wiil be with saall businesses. Between 1978 and 1982, saail firas (with less than 20 workers) 
represented only one-fifth of all eaployaent but created two-fifths of all new Jobs. This trend is expected to 
continue. 

•itoaen will account for 47.5 percent of the workforce In 20N, up froa 29.6 percent In 1950. 

•Occupations will reiwira aore education, only 4 percent of the Jobs in 2001 will be open to those with a high 
siiooi diploaa, coapared to 18 percent today. 

^Of aajor iaportance are effective program to Integratt Black and Hispanic workers fully into the econoay. 

ERIC ^<M»tt: issiiMei 2^ im, m.i^No.i. 
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The proportion of the labor force fiorn I6h)24 
years old will shrink from 10 per ceni in 198^ 
lo 16 per cent in 2000 Higher tdiicaiion. busi- 
ness, and the military will all be competing for 
this segment of the population for their siu- 
dcnts, employees, and recruits 



An estimated 29 per cent of the net giowjh iii the work forte dining the next 
15 years will be in minority groups. Yet high-school dropout rates, which run 
nearly 30 per cent nationally, are 40 to 50 per cent in some inner-city areas 
with large minority populations. 



Women will account foi about 63 per cent of 
the new entrants into the labor foice between 
I98S and 2000 and will ineicase their demand 
for child (.are 



Between 2 and 3 per cent of the nation's labor 
force — which is projected to reach about 135 
million by the year 2000— may need to be re- 
trained each year. 





Between 2(KKind 3tK)lait:e L(>mpanies.iic<»niit 
ft)r half of ihe formal It.iinmc; paid for bv busi 
ness and industry Small businesses v^hich 
generate luosi of ihc new |\)bs t»lt(*n (.afuu)! 
aflofvl to pav lor sikh li.nnini' 




Although thcu will continue to be substanlial shdts in tho mix and types of 
jobs in coming >ears. the development of businesses making high technology 
products -vshkh many stales aie emphasizing in theii economic develop- 
ment plans-^ v\ill not necessarily be a panacea Several studies have found 
that such high technology industries account for only 4 lo 5 per cent of the 
new posiiions ciealed each year, although more jobs are opening np m 
businesses th.il use computers and othei high technology equipment 
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In the next decade, about six million more 
jobs aie pioiecled in the most skilled (Kctipa- 
tions execnli\e. professional, and Uchni- 
cal conipaied to only about a niilhon new 
jobs in the less skilled and laborci calepoiies 



Between 1979 and 1984. an estimated II 5 
million people lost their jobs through plant 
closing., relocations, or technological inno- 
vations An estimated 20 per cent of those 
people need to improve their basic skills in 
reading, wi iling. mathematics, and communi- 
cation if they aie to find jobs wiih good 
chances for adv.incement 
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About 13 per cent of U S adults arc illiterate 
in English I hat means between 17 million 
and 21 million Americans will have (hlTiculty 
reading a job notice, filling out an employ- 
men! applicalion. or understanding an in- 
struclton manual 
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